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CHAPTER V. 


HERBERT AND ELVIE. THE BURNING WOODS. 


Wuen Sunday came, Herbert Beverly accom- 
panied the pastor and his family to the old-fash- 
ioned meeting-house, and took a seat with Mrs. 
Wingrove and the children, in a pew which was 
neither painted, carpeted, nor cushioned. As he 
looked at the bare, weather stained walls, the 
pulpit with its sounding-board above, and its 
deacon’s seat and elder’s seat below, together 
with the little faded green cushion, from which 
depended two meagre tassels, and on which rest- 
ed a well-worn Bible and hymn-book, everything 
appeared to him in strange contrast with the gor- 
geous church which was his father’s chosen place 
of worship in the city, where the light which stole 
in through stained glass, by imparting to all on 
which it fell something of its owa rich and mel- 
low tone, heightened the solemn splendor which 
reigned around. 

He had never listened to music in church, un- 
aided by the deep and solemn notes of the organ, 
and when after the hymn had been read by the 
pastor, the chief chorister sounded the key-note 





of the tune selected, on a pitch-pipe, a just per- 
ceptible smile, bordering a little on the derisive, 
passed over the boy’s bright and intelligent | 
countenance ; but when, the next moment, there 
stole on the silence a full-toned, manly voice, ac- 
companied by another, sweet aud clear as the | 
bird-notes, he had in the early morning listened 
to in the dim old woods, and raising his cyes to 
the singing-seats, he beheld the lovely girl he had | 
a few days previously seen through the wild-rose | 
shrubbery, all sensegf the ludicrous passed from 
his mind. 

Her dress now was white muslin, and instead 
of the gipsey hat with its pink ribbons, she wore | 
one much smaller, ornamented with a wreath of 
flowers, while the brown curls, which had caught 
gleams of gold from the sunshine, as they floated 
on the breeze, lay in clusters soft and rich, round 
her pure, white brow. 

There were other female voices which joined 
in singing the sacred hymn, but Herbert had no 
ear for any except hers. He had never listened 
to any music which so affected him. Even when 
the deep toned solemn harmonies of the choral 
hymn “shook the choir,” and floating aloft, al- 
most lost themselves amid the dim arches of the 
eciling and remote corners of the imposing struc- 
ture, where he had been accustomed to listen to 
this inspiring portion of divine service, the im- 
pression on his mind had been less serious and 
profound. 

Without being exactly conscious of it, he scarce 
removed his eyes from the youthful singer, dur- 
ing the whole of the musical performance ; yet 
never, for a moment, did her glance meet his. 
She knew, however, that it was Herbert Beverly 
who sat in the pew with Mrs. Wingrove, and she 
was moreover so well convinced that he was in- 
tently regarding her, that she felt the color deep- 
en on hey cheeks, while she strove in vain to 
keep her thoughts from wandering from the 
beautiful hymn she was singing. 

When the Sabbath was drawing to a close, 
and she sat at her window watching the chang 
ing hues of the western sky, her thoughts re- 
verted to the rich merchant’s son from the city, 
and she felt glad that he was not the haughty, 
proud-looking boy that she had pictured him in 
imagination. His high, prominent features were | 
a little bold looking, perhaps, but that, in her | 
opinion was much preferable to the soft, effemi- | 
nate look of a certam beau who lived in the vil- 
lage, and who was by all the young girls consid- 
ered an Adonis. 

Herbert ventured to inquire of little Sally Win- 
grove the name of the girl who sung so beau- | 
tifully, and her answer, that it was Elvie Huns- 
don, left him about as wise as he was before. 
He would have plied the child with more ques- 
tions had he not been prevented by the entrance 
ofher mother. He endeavored to recall to mind | 
if Mr. Wingrove mentioned the name of the girl | 
he wished to have recite withhim. He found it 
impossible to remember, though it was not atall 
likely that a girl so handsome as Elvie Huns- | 








herself to the drudgery of studying Latin. None 
but the lightest and most elegant tasks could to 
his mind be appropriately performed by one so 
beautiful. 

Monday morning, Elvie was sitting in the lit- 
tle back parlor at Mr. Wingrove’s, when the 
clock struck nine. With the last stroke Herbert 
Beverly entered the room. 

“ Herbert, this is Elvie Hunsdon, who is to re- 
cite with you,” said the pastor, leading her to- 
wards him. 

Herbert had no remembrance of ever having 
felt so confused in his life, as he did now, in the 
presence of this little country girl. He took her 
hand and bowed rather awkwardly, at the same 
time saying something which was not clearly in- 


telligible, either to himself or his auditors, rela: | 


tive to the pleasure and benefit which he antici- 
pated from the arrangement, and of the hope he 
entertained that it would be mutual. Elvie, 
secluded as she had lived, and ignorant as she 
was of the forms of society, was of the two, in- 
finitely the more self possessed. In construing 
Virgil, she acqui:ted herself much the best. The 
truth was, she had conned her lesson so diligent- 
ly, that it would have been scarcely possible for 
her to miss; while Herbert, who imagined it 
would not need much exertion to excel a little 
girl brought up in the woods, had been more 
careless than usual in preparing for the recita- 
tion. His mortification at his delinquency was 
so apparent, that Mr. Wingrove withheld the 
grave rebuke, which otherwise he would have 
considered it a duty to administer. 

Long before summer had come to a close, she 
shared with him most of his studies, while the 
rosy twilight hours often found him at her home 
with his guitar, on which he was already quite a 
proficient, giving her a lesson, or accompanying 
her voice while she sang some simple melody. 

Thus the months and years passed on without 
any marked changes, till the time arrived for 
Herbert to enter college. While he had been 
adding to his stores of intellectual wealth, obe- 
dient to that strong though silent power which 
mind maintains over matter, those subtle lines 
were wrought into his countenance, which, while 
they give to beauty a peculiar charm, and make 
ever the homeliest face attractive, show the supe- 
riority of the mental over the physical. 

And Elvie, lovely as she was when she and 

Herbert first met, was still lovelier now, as she 
stood on the verge of womanhood. In the depths 
of her dark, lustrous eyes, and in the play of her 
fresh red lips, could be found the key to volumes 
of womanly tenderness, and deep and gentle 
affection. 
While Herbert was at the university, a part 
of every vacation was spent at Hazlehurst, and 
it may be doubted whether the pleasure of 
looking forward to those seasons, and the zest 
with which they were enjoyed, did not more than 
compensate for the pain of absence. He had but 
one year more to remain at college, and had 
written Elvie that she might expect him in less 
thana week. At the time she received this com- 
munication, she was absent fiom home, spending 
a few days with a young friend. The time she 
had promised to remain had expired, and about 
sunset she set out for home, accompanied by her 
youthful associate. They took their way across 
the fields to avoid the dust of the road, there not 
having been a drop of rain for several wecks. 
They loitered by the way, having many things to 
say to each other, as young girls will, so that 
when they arrived near the borders of a piece of 
woods, the ruddy glow which brightened the west 
was already fast losing itself in the dusk of 
evening. Here they parted, the distance to their 
respective homes being nearly equal. 

The day had been exceedingly oppressive, the 
atmosphere being pervaded with a kind of brassy, 
stifling heat, while there was not wind enough 
to waft abroad the thistle’s down. When Elvie 
and her young friend commenced their walk, all 
remained still as ever—nota breath of air was 
stirring. Soon, however, the wind began to 
blow in heavy gusts, bringing with it a faint 


odor of smoke. Some one in the morning had 





imprudently set fire to a pile of brushwood near | 


crept along, seizing everything combustible, till 
it reached the foot of a dead pine, round which 
was piled the dry leaves of the last year. 

Elvie had scarce entered the path which led 
through the woods, when a slender column of 
flame shot upwards, near the opposite side. In 
several other places, wreaths of smoke were soon 
ascending, trough there was no indication of fire 
near the path. She did not hesitate to proceed, 
for she imagined that there would be ample time 
for her to pass through the woods, before the fire 
could make any considerable progress. But the 
strong, brisk wind fanned into quicker and fiercer 
life the devouring clement, eliminating showers 
of sparks and cinders, and momentarily detach- 
ing jets of flame, which, as they were whirled 
aloft, might have been likened to fiery serpents 
writhing in the air. 

She had gone about half the distance, when 
spires of flame began to rise almost to her side, 
while the heat and smoke borne towards her on 
the wind, were almost suffocating. She paused 
a moment, and looked round. The fire was 
leaping from tree to tree, and here, and there, 
blending in a broad sheet of flame. A moment 
later, and stronger and fiercer than any of the 
preceding, came a gust of wind, and borne be- 
fore it, the red billows surged towards her, with 
a noise like the rushing of many waters. She 
knew that to her left, a little further on, was a 
small area entirely free from trees and shrubbery. 
As a matter of life and death, to gain this, she 
now pressed on; for, although the flames had al- 
ready crossed the path, she hoped there to find 
some outlet. Sparks fell at her feet among the 
dry leaves, where they lay smouldering, or emit- 
ting now and then quivering and evanescent 
gushes of flame. 

By the time she had reached the open space, 
twilight was fast deepening into night, and the 
darkness made murkier by the smoke, rendered 
more vivid the red and lurid glare. On looking 
round, what was her dismay to find that the 
flames already encircled her—that she stood as it 
were, in the midst of a sea of fire! 

The heat had now become almost scorching, 
for the fire, swayed downward by the wind, more 
than once darted red and quivering tongues of 
flame within a few feet of her. With a feeling 
of desperation, her eyes glanced wildly round 
on every side, to see if she could not discern 
some opening through which she might venture 
to rush. There was one, but the way lay over 
a bridge of fire. A tall pine had fallen, carry- 
ing with it other trees, and a half-smothered 
blaze still rose from the consuming leaves and 
branches. There might, she thought, be a pos- 
sibility of escaping with her life. The hope was 
speedily cut off, for even as the thought passed 
through her mind, a spark of fire ignited her 
light summer dress, and she still retained enough 
self-p to be ible that it would be cer- 
tain death to make the attempt. 

The moon had now risen, and as she stood 
surrounded by the whirl and roar of the raging 
flames, she caught a glimpse of the highway, 
flooded with its calm and peaceful light. It was 
distant only a few rods, and suddenly, amid the 
mingled roar of wind and fire, there came a dif- 
ferent sound. It was the quick tramp of a horse. 
She uttered a loud and piercing cry. It could 
not be mistaken; such a cry could only proceed 
from one, whose life was in the utmost peril. 
The horseman heard it, checked his horse and 
listened. 

“Save me! save me!” were the words which 
now reached higrear. The voice came from the 
burning woods, and looking towards the point 
whence it appeared to proceed, he beheld, stand- 
ing in the centre of the glade, a female form with 
her arms stretched imploringly towards him, 
every feature being as distinctly revealed by the 
ruddy glare of the fire, ‘as if seen by the light of 
day. 

“Do not fear, you shall be saved,” was the 
answer to this wild and despairing appeal. 

Elvie knew the voice: it was Herbert Bever- 
ly’s. He had arrived at Hazlehurst a day soon- 
er than he was expected. He made short work 
of unfastening a camlet cloak, rolled up and se- 
cured to the saddle-bow. Even less time had 
elapsed, ere the burning barrier was passed, and 
he was at the young girl’s side. She was lying 
on the ground as one dead. When she heard, 

gn the well-known tones of Herbert’s voice, the 
words, “ You shall be saved,” even her perfect 
trust in this assurance had caused her over-strain- 
ed nerves to give way. 

He wrapped her in the thick folds of the cloak, 
raised her in his arms, and turned towards the 
prostrate though still burning trees, which had 
afforded him the means of enfrance to the glade. 








confined to the foliage and smaller branches of 
the trees encircling the glade, but that it had fas- 
tened upon their trunks, the resinous substance 
contained in those of the pines already giving 
fearful evidence of its combustibility. Many of 
them, if they fell, would reach nearly across the 
glade. 
death to both him and Elvie. He must force his 
way over the burning barrier as best he could. 


At what had been the opening the flames were 


raging fiercely as ever, yet still, the obstruction 
which there opposed his egress, might be more 
easily overcome than at anv other point. Live 


coals were on his path, which penetrated with a | 


scorching glow to his feet, and for a single mo- 
ment he was wrapped in flame, as in a mantle, as 
with a bound, he darted forward. The next 
moment he was safe—he and the young girl to 
save whose life he had perilled his own. 

Afterward, though he did not know it then, 
he found that his clothing was a good deal scorch- 
ed, and that the glow which the heat had left on 
his face, was not one to pass away in an hour, or 
even a day. The fire too had reached many of 
the short, clustering curls of his dark hair, de- 
priving them of their gloss, and rendering some 
of them crisp. 

Elvie had been completely shielded by the 
cloak. Not even the smell of fire was on her 
garments. Soon Herbert had borne her beyond 
the reach of the smoke and heat, and when the 
fresh air swept across her brow she soon revived. 

At another time they might have turned to 
gaze on the sublime spectacle of the conflagra- 
tion, and listened to the wild cadences of the 
wind, and of the raging flames; now, gratitude 
for their preservation—for they both felt that 
they had been in the very jaws of death—filled 
their hearts to the exclusion of every other sen- 
timent. 

That evening there was a general gathering of 
neighbors and friends at Mr. Hunsdon’s. All 
had heard at what imminent hazard to himself 
Herbert Beverly had saved Elvie’s life, and none 
felt satisfied till they had in person offered their 
congratulations. The tears and smiles with which 
these were uttered, while they gave evidence that 
they were sincere and heartfelt, showed also the 
affectionate regard in which both Herbert and 
Elvie were held. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A STRANGER ARRIVES AT HAZLEHURST. 


Apout a year subsequent to the incidents of 
the foregoing chapter, a young man mounted 
on one of those high mettled, yet generous steeds 
which rebel at whip and spur, yet may be con- 
trolled by a silken thread, if held by a gentle 
hand, stopped for refreshment at one of those 
wayside inns, common in the earlier part of 
the nineteenth century. 

There was that in his appearance, which would 
not have been likely to permit him to pass un- 
observed, even in a crowd. Not, that strictly 
speaking, he would have been called handsome. 
There was something in his countenance far bet- 
ter than faultless beauty. Intelligence beamed 
from his dark eyes, and was stamped on every 
feature ; while there was in his whole demeanor 
an air of frankness, such as can seldom fail to 
win confidence and esteem. 

He had barely had time to enter the inn and 
call for dinner, when another traveller rode up to 
thedoor. He must have been considerably older 
than he who had previously arrived, yet it would 
have been difficult to determine whether he was 
ten, fifteen or twenty years his senior. 

His skin was very dark, and might have seem- 
ed almost swarthy, had it not been for the con- 
trast afforded by hair and eyes perfectly black. 
His features were decidedly handsome, and he, 
moreover, had the air of one who had mingled 
in fashionable society; yet with all these advan- 
tages, the younger traveller could not help re- 
garding him with a degree of repugnance. If he 
had had the power of reading what was passing 
in the stranger’s mind, he would have seen that 
this feeling of aversion, for which he could assign 
no good reason, was fully reciprocated. This 
the stranger, however, had the art to conceal, 
under an appearance of the most perfect suavity, 


while he teok every opportunity, when he could | 


! . sos . . . 
| do so without exciting his observation, to scruti 


His footsteps were arrested. A large tree, after | 
wavering for a few seconds, yielded to the force | 
of the wind, and with a loud crash fell directly | 


across the opening. 


Quickly his eye sought some other chance of | 


don would think of such a thing as subjecting | the woods, and, inch by inch, it had insidiously | escape, for he saw that the fire was no longer 


nize the young man’s features. 
In a few minutes, he withdrew to the kitchen, 


where under the superintendence of Mrs. Keeler, | 


the landlady, a red-cheeked lass was making ac- 


tive preparation for the two recently arrived | 


guests. 

“Mr. Beverly, I presame, has given you 
directions what to prepare for dinner?” said he, 
addressing the landlady. 

He had ventured to designate the other trav- 
eller by the name of Beverly, without certainly 
knowing that he was correct; trusting that the 
good-natured Mrs. Keeler would put him right, 
if he had made a mistake. 


To longer remain was almost certain | 
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| “He only asked to have dinner,” said she, in 

answer to his inquiry, ‘‘and that was all he had 
need to do, for Herbert Beverly is so well liked 
in these parts, thathe couldn’t call fora meal at a 
public house, between here and old Harvard, 
, without being sure that the best it afforded would 
be set before him.” 

“Tt is he—I was nearly sure that I was not 
| mistaken,” thought the stranger, while he said 
aloud, “if that is the case, it is of no use for me 
to request any addition to be made.” 

“Why no, sir, for though I should be glad to 
| oblige you, by setting before you whatever you 
might choose, as we are preparing the very best 
there isin the house, if the president of the Uni- 
ted States should arrive this minute, and cal! for 
dinner, we could get nothing better. You are 
acquainted with Mr. Beverly, I take it?” 

“ No—not acquainted with him, though I’ve 
heard much of him, and—know him by sight.” 

“That’s notat all strange if you live anywhere 
about here, seeing that he was the best scholar in 
college, and delivered the valedictory address 
last commencement. Herbert Beverly, if he lives, 
will be a great man, one ofthese days. I’m glad 
for his own sake, as well as Elvie Hunsdon’s.”’ 

“Why for Elvie Hunsdon’s ?” 

“ Because, when they both get old enough, I 
suppose he calculates to make her his wife,”’ 





The stranger knit his brows at this, and with- 
! out making any reply, tarned quickly on his heel, 
and returned to the room where he had left Her- 
bert Beverly. He found him apparently deeply 
| intent on perusing the contents of a book, which 
| he had selected from some half dozen others, 
| which he had discovered half-screened by some 
gay autamn flowers placed in a pitcher of water, 
piled with mathematical precision on a small 
maple desk. 

He did not lay his book aside, or even raise 
his eyes, at the re-entrance of the other traveller, 
who was not displeased at his retaining it, as it 
gave him the opportunity which he desired to 
remark the peculiar traits of his countenance, in 
which, judging by the eagerness witht-whieh he 
perused them, he seemed tosimagine could be 
traced the visible signs of corresponding traits of 
character. 

If Herbert was conscious of the keen scrutiny 
to which he was subjected, he certainly endured 
it with a wonderful degree of equanimity, for 
one whose whole appearance was indicative of 
an ardent, impulsive temperament. 

In ten or fifteen minutes, dinner was announc- 
ed, and for awhile, after being seated at the table, 
an interchange of those civilities imposed hy the 
law of custom, served to break down the icy bar- 
ricer uf reserve, which Hebert, at least, seemed 
willing should be maintained between them, 

“7 have for a few weeks pest,” seid the stran- 
ger, “ been journeying on horseback, partly for 
hea'th, and partly for pleasure, and am now in 
pursuit of some quiet, secluded spot, where I can 
spend what remains of September, and the whole 
ora part of October. You may possibly know 
of some such place, where there ure facilities for 
angling, and a chance, now and then, to secure 
a brace of partridges 7” 

“ Yes, there are such places as you describe— 
a plenty of them, no doubt,” replied Herbert. 

“ Hazlehurst, for instance.” 

“ Yes, that and others.” 

“None other quite equal to that, in this part 
of the country, if the information given me hy a 
gentleman about a dozen miles back, may be 
depended on.” 

“TI am certainly partial to the place myself, 
for it was there, under the instruction of one of 
the best of men, and ablest of teachers, that I 
prepared for college.” 

“ How far is it from here to Hazlehurst?” 

“ Twenty miles.” 

“T think the place will suit me. At any rate, 
I will spend a few days there, and if I’m not 
pleased, I can look further. I suppose there is 
a hotel there, or something which supplies the 
place of one, where I can be decently accom- 
modated ?” 

“ There are two. 
best.” 

“Which I suppose is some distance from the 
good clergyman, who bestowed on you the bene 
fit of his example and instruction 1” 

“Not more than two miles distant.” 

“As I’m not particularly partial to villages, I 
think that I shall select the other hotel, during 
my sojourn at Hazlehurst.” 
| Pezhaps he noticed that this decision was not 
altogether pleasing to Beverly, for he smiled a 
| litule contemptuously as he went on to say: 

“As I am no longer youthful, even should 
there be some other attraction, besides the worthy 
| clergyman in question—for instance, some ras- 
tic beauty—there wili be no cause of apprehen- 
sion on the part of any resident or non-resident 


The one in the villageis the 





| 
| 


beau, who may be so fortunate as to have attain 
| ed a favorable place in her good graces.” 
i “Tam exactly of your opinion.” 
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“And you may think if I am too old for arival, | light in a measure vanished, when he thought of | 
| what had brought him to Hazlehurst. 


Tam likewise too old to indulge in such idle 
badinage. 
not being quite re-established, after having been 
prostrated by a severe and lingering illness, I 
wish to try the sanative effects of your bracing 
New England air, and at the same time, enjoy an 
opportunity of testing the soothing and cheering 
tendency of what Izaak Walton terms the gentle 
science. What I wish to know is, shall I find 
Hazlehurst adapted to my purpose ?” 

“Yes, if air and angling are the only recom- 
mendations you require.” 

“Thank you, and I hope and believe, that 
when we come to know each other better, we 
shall grow to be better friends. My name is 
Valmont, and as you have doubtless already sus- 
pected, I’m a native of the South.” 

Herbert only bowed in answer to this, for in 
his secret heart, he had no belief that they should 
ever be friends ; nor could he say that, as far as 
his own feelings were concerned, it was a con- 
summation which appeared at all desirable. 
When they rose from the table, Herbert feeling 
impatient to again meet his Hazlehurst friends, 
whom he had not seen for several months, after 
having paid the landlady his reckoning, bid her 
good day, and left the house by the back door. 
He had not traversed half the space which inter- 
vened between the house and the stable, before 

Valmont made his appearance. 

“ You appear to be in a hurry, Mr. Beverly,” 
said he. 

“Tf Iam, I hope it will not have the effect to 
hurry you.” 

“In that, you are mistaken, for I’m of a dis- 
position too social to allow you to precede me, 
when your way is mine. You needn’t be afraid 
of my retarding your progress, for though a 
glance is sufficient to show that your horse is a 
superb animal, I suspect he isn’t fleeter of foot 
than mine. As Herbert could not decline his 
offered companionship, he accepted it with as 
good a grace as he was able, and in a minute 
or more he and Valmont were on their way to 
Hazlehurst. Herbert felt in no mood for talking, 
and after a few unsuccessful attempts to obtain 
from him anything more than a few monosyllables 
in answer to his remarks and inquiries, Valmont 
likewise grew taciturn, and finally sunk into a 
mood so abstracted, as not to be exactly consist- 
ent with the social disposition which he had 
claimed for himself a short time previously. 

It was near sunset when Herbert Beverly and 
Valmont vame in sight of one of those old for- 
ests, where the trees towered in primeval gran- 
deur. Against it, in picturesque relief, rose the 
dwellings of friends who were among those whom 
Herbert best loved. An early frost had here 
and there thrown a dash of purple, scarlet or 
gold over the foliage of those boughs more ex- 
posed than the rest, and over which now broke 
the level sunb , With al glow; while 
close beside them, in stern contrast, frowned 
dark masses of shade, whose gloom even the sun- 
light could not pierce, and which a romantic 
imagination might have deemed led to some 
haunted recess, such as is described in the an- 
nals of legendary lore. 

“And so yonder fine old woods are in Hazle- 
hurst?” said Valmont, continuing a desultory 
conversation, which had been kept up for the 
last half-hour. 

“ Yes, they form the eastern boundary, and on 
our right, where”you see houses, brown, white 
and red, gleaming through the trees, is Hazle- 
hurst village.” 

“ That superb forest is, to my mind, worth 
a dozen villages.” 

“Yes, it forms a fine feature in the landscape.” 

“ Bah—I wasn’t thinking of that—I was think- 
ing it must shelter plenty of game—does it not ?” 

“A plenty of it,” replied Herbert absently, 
for at that moment a turnin the road brought 
them almost in front of John Hunsdon’s house, 
though as it a from the road several 
rods, and was half-cOncealed by trees, the most 
he expected to do, was to obtain a glimpse of a 
fair face at one of the windows, yet even in this 
he was disappointed. 

“ This is the nest that holds his bird, I’ll ven- 
ture to say,” thought Valmont, noting the earn- 
est gaze with which he regarded the house, while 
he, himself, did not neglect to send towards it a 
searching glance. 

“This must be the hotel,” said Valmont, as 
they approached a building of somewhat more 
ample dimensions than any other in sight, near 
one corner of which was a magnificent elm, to 
which was affixed a sign, on which was inscribed 
“Jacob Wait,” the name of the proprietor. 

“Yes,” was Herbert’s answer. 

“Do you stop here?” 

“No, Mr. Wingrove has exacted of me a prom- 
ise, that I will always make the parsonage my 
home, whenever I come to Hazlehurst.” 

“Then I bid you a good evening, Mr. Bever- 
ly,” said Valmont, alighting from his horse, for 
they had now arrived opposite the house of en- 
tertainment. 

Herbert, who had checked his own horse, 
bade him good evening, in return, and was about 
to proceed, when Valmont again addressed him. 

“At an early period,” said he, “I shall claim 
of you the favor of an introduction to Mr. Win- 
grove and his family.” 

“Tt will not be in my power to oblige you,” 
replied Herbert, “as I am under the necessity of 
leaving early in the morning; I will, however, 
mention the subject to Mr. Wingrove.” 

This was said with all the urbanity he could 
command, for the feeling of dislike, with which 
he had at first regarded him, although he had 
striven hard to conquer it, had grown upon him, 
instead of diminishing. 

Valmont who saw the cloud that passed over 
Herbert’s countenance as he made the request, 
divined the cause, and as he turned to enter the 
hotel, a sinister smile curled his lips, and glowed 
with a dusky light in his black eyes, which would 
have been really handsome, if they had been less 
restless. 

As he drew near the house where he had spent 
s0 many golden hours, the cloud passed from 
Herbert's brow, leaving in their stead, the reflex 
of those bright and happy thoughts, which, like 
a ray of sunshine, stole into his heart. But the 
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When he crossed the threshold of the room 
where the pastor and his family had assembled, 
preparatory to partaking of the evening meal, it 
was with all the confidence, that his presence 


would bring joy and gladness to every member | 


of the household, which might have been felt by 
a well-beloved brother and son. 

There was little change in the personal ap- 
pearance of either the pastor or his wife, since he 
first met them. The slightly curling hair round 
the intellectual brow of Mr. Wingrove had grown 
alittle thinner, and the lines of thought were 
more deeply traced, particularly round the cor- 
ners of the handsome and expressive mouth, giv- 
ing token of greater firmness of character, than 
was indicated by the benevolent forehead, or by 
the hazle eyes, mild, calm and clear, and in cer- 
tain moods of mind, full of that dreamy look, 
which bespeaks a poetic temperament. 

Mrs, Wingrove had been, ever since her mar- 
riage, and still was, a heroine. Not in the ro- 
mantic, which is also the common acceptation of 
the word, but bya quiet and faithful performance 
of her everyday duties, and by meeting those 
constantly recurring annoyances, and petty vex- 
ations, which have been aptly compared to the 
constant dropping which wears a stone, not only 
with calmness and courage, but with cheerful- 
ness. All this was written on her fair and still 
blooming countenance, and the secret of it was, 
the reward which it brought to her own bosom. 
This reward was in nothing more fully realized, 
than by being thus able to keep the home-atmos- 
phere bright, serene and healthful; the pastor’s 
mind remained free and undisturbed, and ina 
proper state to discern the wants of his flock, 
with the ability to meet them. 

But in app the children were much 
changed. Little Sally, who when Herbert first 
became a member of the family was good for 
little except a pet, could now with her ready and 
willing hands, lighten her mother’s tasks; while 
Archie and Edwin, if their own statement could 
be relied on, performed wonders in the farming 
line, and daily saved their father more steps than 
could well be numbered without the aid of slate 
and pencil. And what was better than all, the 
whole was performed without interfering with 
those hours set apart for study. 

After supper, Herbert sat for half an hour, ask- 
ing and answering such questions as always 
crowd on the memory when friends meet, after 
only a short separation. He then rose. 

“You wish to call at neighbor Hunsdon’s ?” 
said the pastor. “It is right that you should, 
and if they’ve heard of your arrival, they will 
expect you.” 

Herbert went out at the back door, that he 
might shorten the distance by taking the path 
across the fields and pastures, where through the 
wild-rose hedge he first saw Elvie. The stillness 
and hush of evening had fallen around, and the 
moon, now high in the heavens, shed a delicious 
and softening beauty over the wilder and more 
rugged portions of the landscape. Elvie knew 
nothing of his arrival, and had, as she often did 
ofa calm, moonlight evening, stepped out and 
wandered along the marge of a brook, at the 
foot of a green and flowery slope at the back of 
the house, which had its source in one of those 
clear and living springs so often met with in New 


England. 
She was now eighteen—not above the medium 


height, though from being rather slightly and 
delicately formed, she appeared tall. Not that 
even the shadow of ill health rested on her. The 
freedom and graceful energy of every motion 
gave assurance of* this, no less than the fresh 
crimson of her lips, and the pure, though fainter 
bloom of her cheeks. Her hair, instead of being 
allowed, as in childhood, to fall in ringlets over 
her neck and shoulders, was now, according to 
the fashion of the period, arranged at the back of 
her head in shining braids, whilea profusion of 
curls shaded her brow and temples. As she 
stood with one arm thrown round the stem of a 
white birch, the moonbeams shed over her a 
flood of silvery radiance, making every feature as 
distinctly visible, as if seen by the light of day, 
and seldom had the vestal orb illumined a fairer 
or lovelier face. The sweetness and innocence it 
wore in childhood lingered there still, and even 
then it was a pensive and thoughtful face. Yet 
no one would have imagined that either of these 
peculiar traits, which gave character to her 
countenance, had their source in sorrow, or any 
species of mental disquietude. On the contrary, 
all whose own minds were capable of compre- 
hending hers, accepted them as the tokens of 
those finer and subtler emotions of our nature, 
and knew that the heart is never more serenely 
and truly happy, than when alive to their in- 
fluence. It was what the dew is to the flower, 
prolonging and heightening its bloom. 

Near where she stood, standing boldly out 
from the borders of the woodland, was an oak, 
not a leaf of whose hardy foliage, that did not 
retain its original freshness and verdure. It was 
still in its prime, though more than a century 
must have passed away since its tender germ 
burst its prison, and piercing the green sod, 
opened its first leaves to the sun. There could 
have been few to compare with it,even among 
“Old England’s haunted oaks,” where in days 
of old, fairies danced by moonlight to the music 
of roundel and song. Clustering round it, were 
to Elvie dearer and holier spells, than were ever 
woven by elve or fairy. 
per of the wind amid its branches, that did not 
seem to breathe of those days when she and Her- 
bert Beverly, seated in their shade, conned their 





lessons from the same page, or spent a half-hour | 


in what they termed idle chat. They called it 
idle, thongh she now—and it seemed strange even 
to herself—could recall the meaning, almost the 
exact words, of all that Herbert had said, for all 
unconsciously, she had garnered them in her 


heart, where like flowers, they had continued to 


live and bloom. 


A low voice, almost at her side, pronounced | 


her name. It was the one voice that always 
spoke to her heart, and yet its music was in 
such harmony with those floating melodies which 
stole to her ear from the dim forest, and seemed 


even to rise up from the flowers and mosses at | 


There was not a whis. | 


with a glad and beaming smile. 

He had stopped a minute or more before he 
spoke, for as she stood on the green margin of 
the fountain, so close that its bubbling waters 
almost laved her feet, he thought that the fabled 
Egeria, by her “cave-guarded spring,” could 
not have been a sweeter creation of the heart. 

When at last, as has been said, he pronounced 
her name, at the same moment stepping forward 
and taking her hand, the first words of greeting 
were such as might be expected between a youth 
and a maiden, who had at so early a period been 
almost daily thrown together; and who, as the 
character of each gradually unfolded, showed 
that they were individually possessed of those 
qualities, moral and intellectual, most likely to 
produce a deep and sincere affection. 

Herbert sought not to disguise the nature of 
his emotions, but Elvie, who since they last met 
had pondered oftener and more deeply than 
heretofore upon the wide difference of their con- 
dition in life, after the first impulsive demonstra- 
tion of joy at again beholding him, made a suc- 
cessful effort to subdue any warmer manifestation 
of feeling than might have had its foundation in 
friendship. Herbert observed the change in her 
manner and inquired its cause. 

“I Was thinking,” she replied, “that, as the 
son of one of the wealthiest among the merchant 
princes of New York city, how much higher your 
social position is than mine.” 

“There is no station, however exalted, that 
you would not adorn, Elvie, and so I have told 
my father.” 

“Have you seen him then, and have you spok- 
en to him on the subject?” said she, with more 
earnestness than she was conscious of man- 
ifesting. 

“Yes, Elvie.” 

“And what did he say?” she asked, turning 
pale with apprehension. 

“He made only one objection to an engage- 
ment between us, and that had no reference to 
wealth, and as for your position in society, he 
said that the family of which you were a member 
being on equal footing with any in the place, was 
a guarantee of its respectability, which he con- 
sidered to be enough.” 

“The objection then must relate to the ob- 
scurity in which my parentage is involved ?” 

“Tt does. It was in vain that I enumerated 
those circumstances which have been told me 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hunsdon, relative to your 
being left at their door, and that the richness of 
your clothing showed that you must have belong- 
ed toa family of the first class. He admitted 
that the circumstance favored the supposition, 
but did not think it conclusive, and he shudder- 
ed at the bare possibility of your having belonged 
to—but,” said he, breaking off abruptly, “there 
is no need of paining either you or myself by re- 


an angel in heaven.” 

“No, Herbert, there is no need of it, for I can 
comprehend at a glance, why he should object to 
have an only son connect himself with one situa- 
ted as I am—with one whose parents might have 
been disreputable—perhaps, guilty of crime. 
Strange that I had not thought of it before—that 
I must wait to have it forced upon my mind. 
Had I been a little more thoughtful how much 
pain it might have saved us both.” 

“Rather say how many golden hours it would 
have blotted out from our lives. But I haven’t 
yet told youll my father said. He does not 
wish to have me give you up, or rather he doesn’t 
insist on it, till there have been time and oppor- 
tunity to make as thorough an investigation of 
the affair as circumstances, at this late period, 
will permit. He thinks all that can be done in 
this way may be accomplished in a year, as well 
as in twice that time. He even went so far as 
to say, that if nothing could be elicited, either 
for or against the respectability of your parentage, 
he should be willing to take it for granted that 
it was respectable, and would offer no objection 
to receiving you as a daughter-in-law, a few years 
hence. And now, Elvie, I appeal to your gen- 
erosity. I feel that I have no right to ask it, but 
will you, for one year, if the proposed investiga- 
tion does not prior to the expiration of that 
period prove successful, remain true to me ?”’ 

“Can you think it necessary to ask it? Have 
you ever seen anything in me, that should cause 
you to suspect that I could for a moment wish 
to cast off along and a well-tried friend fora 
new ?” 

“No, Inever have, yet knowing as I do full 
well, that there are those far worthier than I, who 
will be restrained by no such scruples as those in 
question, either on their own or a parent’s ac- 
count, and who would be proud to win a bride 
so beautiful—so rich in every virtue, the faith I 
should have in such a promise would be worth 
more to me than I can tell.” ¥ 

“Take it then.” 

“And receive mine in return.” 

“No, Herbert, I will bind you by no promise. 
Within the year, you may see the time when you 
wiil wish you were free.” 

“Why should I wish for freedom, more than 
you?” 

“You will be in the world. You will see 
nothing to remind you of me, while here, every- 
thing will speak of you—the woodland—its paths 
and flowery glades, the distant hills—the spring 
whose living waters sparkle at our feet—and 
| above all, the old oak, on whose moss-covered 
roots we have so often sat.” 

“But the stars—they will not cease to shine 
above me. There is one, even now—large, 
bright, and luminous—(one that I’ve often noted 
when walking in the groves of Harvard), looking 
down through the branches of that very oak, 
hallowed by so many memories. When I’m far 
hence ‘twill be there still. Watch its coming. 
Iwill watch ittoo. It willthas be a bond of union 
| between us.”” 





| She did not speak, her heart was too full for 
words. Herbert saw that her eyes were filled 
with tears. His own were moist, and his heart 
| throbbed with deep, even wild emotion. 

‘Shall it not he so?” he at length said. 

She answered, “ yes,” and with her hand clasp- 
edin his, they turned into the path which led 


peating what can no more apply to you, than to° 


Elvie stood with her eyes raised to the star. | 
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her feet, that instead of starting, she looked round toher home. As they walked slowly along, 
| Herbert mentioned Valmont. 


“He will seek your acquaintance, I know,” 
said he. ‘He is handsome, and has the art—if 
it so please him—to make himself winning and 
attractive to those who don’t look beneath the 
surface. For myself, I believe him to be a bad 
man, and it is my wish that you avoid him.” 

“His being an entire stranger will be reason 
enough for me to be in no haste to cultivate his 
acquaintance ; yet I think that we should have 
charity for every one, till we have proof of their 
unworthiness.” 

“To my mind, I have proof enough of this 
Valmont’s unworthiness. In his endeavor to 
fathom my peculiar views and sentiments, with 
all his caution and cunning—and I believe he has 
a good share of both—he hetrayed more of his 
own than he was aware of.” 

“T am very sorry that he has come to Hazle- 
hurst; but he may not like, and be induced to 
leave in a few days.” 

“ There is no hope of that.” 

“There is my father—have you seen him yet?” 

“No, I didn’t call at the house. He’s coming 
to seek you, without doubt. Once more, Elvie, 
let me request you to avoid Valmont.” 

“Why does your mind dwell so much on him ? 
I should almost imagine, that you thought me 
capable of forgetting my promise.” 

“Tt is not that; but do you think that I 
shouldn’t recoil at the idea of having the slime of 
the serpent left on flowers that I knew you were 
about to pluck? To me, the thought is not 
more loathsome, than that of your being liable to 
have this stranger—this hated Valmont, obtrude 
himself on your presence, even, it may be, when 
you seek those haunts which to me are conse- 
crated by your presence.” 

“T will avoid him, Herbert, and most of all, 
when I seek those scenes, which will most vivid- 
ly recall the hours we’ve spent together.” 

By this time, John Hunsdon had arrived near 
enough to recognize Herbert, and he hastened to 
join him and Elvie. 

“You’ve come to make your Hazlehurst friends 
a long visit, I trust,” said Hunsdon. 

“No, I must leave early in the morning.” 

“Early in the morning?’ repeated Elvie. 
“ You didn’t tell me of that.” 

“Didn’t I? Well, there were so many things 
to speak about.” 

“We must make the most of the time you do 
stay,” said Mr. Hunsdon. 

And they did. It was late when Herbert re- 
turned to the parsonage, having left a promise 
behind him, that he would call at the door in 
the morning as he passed. 

After he had bidden his friends good-night, a 
heaviness, which under the most adverse cireum- 
stances had never before oppressed him, weigh- 
ed upon his spirits. Do what he could, he found 
it impossible to banish thoughts of Valmont from 
his mind. There must be times when Elvie 
could not avoid meeting him—times when she 
would be exposed to the influence of those allur- 
ing yet unholy spells, which darkly and insid- 
iously he would seek to weave around her. And 
yet, as he had intimated to her, he did not doubt 
her. He had faith in her affection, and he felt 
that the promise she had given him would be 
held as sacred as her own life—that, guarded by 
the triple shield of innocence, virtue and truth, it 
would not be broken even in thought. 





CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNPLEASANT ADVENTURE. 


Vatmont, insinuating as were his manners, 
failed to obtain that easy footing in the pastor’s 
family that he wished, and had expected. To 
establish himself in Mr. Wingrove’s favor would, 
as he rightly imagined, be a passport to the favor 
of John Hunsdon, whose opinion, he supposed, 
would naturally more or less affect that of his 
adopted daughter. He had, moreover, counted 
on frequently meeting Elvie at the parsonage, 
as he had early ascertained that scarce a day 
passed that she did not call. He was at a loss 
to account for the cold, distant way with which 
Mr. Wingrove met his advances. He was not 
moral alchymist enough to clearly comprehend 
the natural repulsion existing between the vir- 
tuous and the vicious. 

A week had passed, and except on the Sab- 
bath, when he saw Elvie at meeting in her usual 
place, he had not even obtained a sight of her. 
Rumor, previously to his coming to Hazlehurst, 
had told him that she was very beautiful, and he 
found that, for once, she had said nothing more 
than the truth. There were other considerations, 
however, far more powerful than that, which 
made him wish to become acquainted with her. 
Another week he determined within himself 
should not be suffered to pass, without his not 
only seeing but conversing with her. 

“Thave yet faith enough in myself,” said he, 
“to believe that I can make myself agree- 
able to a girl of eighteen, if not to a stiff-necked, 
puritanical parson.” 

Elvic, who, mindful of what Herbert had said to 
her, during this time, had kept herself almost 





entirely secluded, at length thought she would ° 


venture to visit some of her favorite haunts. The 
afternoon, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season, was warm, and the air close and sultry ; 
but the woods were not far distant, and she knew 
of many acool and flowery nook along its bor- 
ders, andemany a shady path where she could 
rest whenever she chose. As she lingered to 
gather some autumn flowers that skirted the 
hedges, whose purple bloom concealed the decay 
of the shrubbery with which they were inter. 
mingled, they reminded her of a spot where 
they grew in still greater profusion, and which 
she believed had seldom been visited by any one 
except Herbert and herself. Access to it would 
have been difficult to any one unacquainted with 
the localities, but Elvie knew every inch of the 
ground as well as the flower-bordered paths which 
surrounded her home. 

The spot in question was at the top of a wild, 
craggy height, down which dashed one of those 
scanty, yet impetuous streams, which a copious 
shower swells into a torrent. 


| foot of the cliff, its course was devious and capri- 
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cious. Sometimes it was lost to the ¢ ye, in some 


| deep and tangled dell, and then suddenly burst. 





After reaching the | 
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ing forth to view, would catch thousands of 
sparkles from the sunbeams. It thus went on, 
pursuing its wild, whimsical course, loitering 
now and then, to laugh and whisper among the 
pebbles, or coquette with the grasses and sedges, 
which bending low, swayed to its current, till it 
nearly encircled the height where it had its source. 
Then turning abruptly away, it flowed on calm- 
ly and demurely, till it, lost itself in a broad and 
tranquil sheet of water. 

Elvie knew where to find the break in the cir- 
cling stream, but it was on the opposite side of 
the height, and would cost her, if not a long, an 
unpleasant and tedious walk on account of the 
roughness of the way. She therefore decided to 
cross the stream, by means of a rustic bridge, 
consisting of the trunk of a pine, not so large as 
to present a very level surface. But for this she 
did not care, the wild roe of the hills being scarce- 
ly more light and sure of foot. 

By the time she had reached the summit, she 
was a little tired, yet would have been amply re- 
paid by the fine and extensive prospect, which 
was spread out before her like a map, even had 
she not found herself surrounded by those me- 
mentoes of the past, which fondly, and some- 
times too mournfully, appeal to the heart. It 
was a long time—two years, at least—since she 
had been there before, and then Herbert was with 
her. Traces of their last visit were still percep- 
tible. There was a little alcove which Herbert 
with her assistance had weven with boughs, and 
over which they had trained some wild vines 
that grew near. They now hung in such thick 
and tangled drapery over its entrance, that it 
was with difficulty that she removed them, so as 
to enable her to enter. e 

On the moss-coyered seat were withered flow- 
ers, and a volume of miscellaneous songs. It 
was with a thrill of joy that she beheld’the little 
volume, for it was the first gift that she ever re- 
ceived from Herbert. She had missed it, and 
having many times looked for it in vain, had con- 
cluded that it was lost. 

The alcove had been impervious to the rain, 
so that with the exception of a slight discolora- 
tion of a few of the leaves, it remained uninjured. 
She opened it at the first blank leaf, on which 
Herbert had written, ‘“‘ Elvie Hunsdon from Her- 
bert Beverly.” 

As she looked on the names, she could recall 
the day, even the very hour, when he gave it to 
her. The year 1802 was inscribed beneath the 
names. Above all, she could remember the 
pathos and music of his voice, as sitting by her 
side while she examined it, he read several fav- 
orite songs, or a stanza here and there. They 
had not been marked with a pencil, but they had 





been set down in her mind, and leaving the al- * 


cove, she seated herself on a rock near by and 
turned to one of them. She read it again and 
again. As she did so, she recalled more and 
more vividly the exact tones of Herbert’s voice, 
when he read it to her the last as well as the first 
time, till it almost seemed as if they were wafted 
past her, mingled with the hollow wailings of the 
wind. 

It was notalladream. The wind which when 
she first came breathed so low as to be unheard 
in the deep silence, had now grown wild and 
fitful, and the western sky began to be darkened 
by clouds. But the sun still remained unobscur- 
ed, and she went on reading, and did not heed 
these signs of a coming tempest. Neither did 
she hear footsteps close behind her. She might 
not have heard them, even had she been less 
absorbed, for they were hushed in the soft and 
yielding moss. Suddenly she was conscious that 
a dark shadow was slowly creeping over the 
place where she sat. It svcd to chill her, but 
before she had time to come to herself, and to 
fairly detach her thoughts from the passage she 
was reading, Valmont stood by her side. She 
started and shrunk back involuntarily. 

“T hope I didn’t alarm you,” said he, with an 
air of studied deference. 

“Your presence was very unexpected,” sho 
gravely replied. 

“Tcan say the same by yours, but if unex- 
pected, it is none the less welcome; and I can- 
not forbear to express a hope, that the chance 
which has thrown us together will lead to a better 
acquaintance.” 

As she could not ¢eciprocate this hope, a slight 
inclination of the head was her only answer. 

“This is a favorite retreat, I should judge,” 
said he, looking round. 

“Tt used to be when I was achild. I’ve not 
been here before for a long time.” 

“T see that you’ve a book in your hand, and 
thought you might be one of those who enjoy a 
favorite author best when read in some secluded 
spot. Allow me,” and before she was aware of 
his intention, he took the book which was held 
loosely from her hand. 

“A volume of songs—you sing songs then, as 
well as psalms ?”’ 

“A little for my own amusement.” 

“Ah, here’s ‘ The Bonnie Lad, that’s far awa,’”’ 
and he read the first stanza with mock pathos. 

“© 0, how can I be blithe and gay, 
Or how can I gang brisk and braw, 
When the bonnie lad that I lo’e best, 
Is o'er the hills, and far awa 7” 

As he read, every now and then, he stole a 
glance at Elvie, who conscious of his scrutiny, 
turned the color of crimson. He had commenc- 
ed the second stanza, when the cloud which had 
been slowly rising, veiled the sun, while almost 
at the same moment, there was a vivid flash of 
lightning. Elvie, who had been standing with 
her face towards the east, had not seen the rising 
clond, and the lightning, quickly followed by a 
heavy clap of thunder, was to her the first inti- 
mation of what promised to be a heavy shower. 
She was much alarmed at the thought of being 
so far from home, which there appeared to be 
little chance of reaching before she would be over- 
taken by the rain. If she remained where she 
was, the alcove would afford a shelter, though an 
imperfect one, as it fronted the west. But it 
must be shared by Valmont, which made her 
determine to attempt returning, even at the risk 
of a wetting. 

[to BE cowrrxvED.] 
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MOONLIGHT HOURS. 


We met— ‘teas on a eummer’s eve, 
When all was calm and etil) 

The fair young moon her slivery light 
Shone far o'er vale and bill 

We wandered by the marmaring stream 
Where the rippling waters gitde 

Barth seemed too fair, too beautiful, 
For sorrow to betide 


The light-elnged, ray hours few fast 
Along the moon-tit rhore; 

Soon came the time to aay farewell — 
Farewell to meet no more 

And sadnem ereathe! the low toned words 
Of parting by the main, 

Yet o'er the heart there stole a hope, 
That friends might meet again 


Dut all is dark and lonely now, 
Along the sanded shore, 
No more we wander by the waves, 
As in the times of yore 
And far away mid sunny scones, 
1 rove o'er life's blue sea; 
Yet memory turas to moonlight hours, 
And all it lowed with thee b.b 


err 
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THE WONDERFUL HOUSEMA! 








BY MRE. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“T'ux bet I know somebody that’s a; 
deal handsomer than she,” exclaimed little 
Sammers in a lively tone, as she tossed 
building blocks into a basket, pell-mell, 
cfnhed into the lap of her uncle He: 
“ Miss Kate Odell can’t begin to be as bean 
as our Ellen.” 

“ And who is ‘our Ellen?” asked Mr. 
coln, as he toyed with the child's sunny ¢) 
“and how came little Miss Nell to know ) 
her mother and I were talking about? 
thought you were too busy with your fairy 
tles to listen to us.” 

“And if I was busy, couldn't I hear 
takes eyes and hands to build castles, not 
—don’t you know that, Mr. Uncle *” 

“If If didn’t, I do now;” and he rogu 
pinched the small snowy ones that lay h 
behind the long ringlets, “ Bat tell me, 
niecd; where and who is that beautifal cr 
that rivals the belle of the season in charm 
cording to you ?” ’ 

“Why, it’s Ellen, our Ellen, and she 
stairs, I suppose.” 

“ But who’s Ellen, and what doos she h: 

“ Why, Ellen’s the maid, and she sweeps 
dusts and lays the table, and waits on it 
and does everything that maids always do, 
a great deal besides, for mama never hs 
think any more, and George and I don’t ha 
cry over our lessons.” 

“A wonderfal maid, indeed,” said | 
Herbert, in an incredulous tone; “1 fancy 
Odell wouldn’t be scared if she knew wh: 
beautiful rival was. But how came she he 

“ Why, mama hired her, as she does a! 
maids, and unless she gets married, we she 
ways have her, for I know she'll never do 
thing bad.” 

“A paragon, truly—this Ellen; pray ex) 
mama ;” and Mr. Lincoln turned to bis sist 

“T cannot,” said she, “I can only co 
orate what Nell has told you. Ellen is a 
who has lived with me a fortnight only, an 
in that time has won my heart completely 
person—but as you stop to tea, you will se 
and you can judge yourself if she doe 
rival and fairly, too, with the brilliant be! 
the winter. In manners, she is a perfect | 
she has, too, exquisite taste and a tact |: 

management of household affairs that I 
saw equalled—” 

“ Tell him how sweetly she sings,” interr: 
the little daughter. “She sings me to 
every night, and I always feel, when I sh: 
eyes, as if I were going right up to heaven 

“Bravo, Nell! A very angel of a hous 
she must be. I long to see her;” ar 
laughed in that peculiar tone which see: 
say, ‘ you're telling me but a humbug stor 

“ You'll laugh the other side of your mo 
said Nell, earnestly, “ wont he, mama, wh 
comes to see her 1” 

“T shouldn't wonder,” answered her m: 
gaily; “indeed, if he had not as good aso) 
that he had lost his heart to Miss Od: 
shouldn't care to give so young and enthus 
a man a glimpse of my pretty maid. But 
hear her gentle tread.” 

The door of the sitting room was opene: 
there glided into the room, with a step ligh: 
fairy’s, a young, slender but exquisitely gra 
female. The single glance which Herbe 
rected towards her, as she entered, filled his 
with a wondrous vision, for beauty eat enth: 
upon every feature of the blushing face 
fair oval forehead, the soft dark eye wi 
long drooping lashes, the delicately chi 
nose, the rose-tinted cheeks, the fall scarle 
each items of loveliness, were blended 
perfect and complete a union, that one felt, 
gazed upon the countenance, as does the ¢ 
when he placks « half blown moss rose—H 
might have made it more beauteous sti! 
this suffices 

There was a little embarracement visi 
her attitude, as she found herself unexpe- 
in the presence of company, but only for « 
stant did she yield to it. Heeovering bh 
hastily, she said to Mra. Sommers 

“Did you decide, ma'am, have tea an 
earlier than oeual 1” 

It was a simple question, bat the a 
thrilled the young man’s heart, and he th» 
to himeelf, if there be so moch masie fr 
voice when she speaks Only as a servant ¢ 
mistress, how heavenly it might te in « b 
ear; and from that time be did not wond 
litthe Nell's remark ahoat her songs of Ialls 

“ We 4id, Filen, and you may lay the ef 
ones. My brother will stop with as” 

Intuitively delicate, Herbert seemed 
while busy with his little niece, and 44 no 
look towards the beantiful domestic 4arir 

mamenta that elaperd ere the toa wes rent 
he stole many a furtive glance at ber throes, 











's it was lost to the eye, in some 
dell, and then suddenly burst- 
‘w, would catch thousands of 
» sunbeams. It thus went on, 
d, whimsical course, loitering 
) laugh and whisper among the 
tte with the grasses and sedges, 
w, swayed to its current, till it 
ie height where it had its source, 
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water, 
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MOONLIGHT HOURS. 


We met—'twas on a summer's eve, 
When all was calm and still; 

The fair young moon her silvery light 
Shone far o'er vale and hill. 

We wandered by the murmuring stream, 
Where the rippling waters glide; 

Earth seemed too fair, too beautiful, 
For sorrow to betide. 


The light-winged, rosy hours flew fast 
Along the moon-lit shore ; 

Soon came the time to say farewell— 
Farewell to meet no more. 

And sadness wreathed the low-toned words 
Of parting by the main; 

Yet o’er the heart there stole a hope, 
That friends might meet again. 


But all is dark and lonely now, 
Along the sanded shore; 
No more we wander by the waves, 
As in the times of yore. 
And far away mid sunny scenes, 
I rove o’er life’s blue sea; 
Yet memory turns to moonlight hours, 
And all it loved with thee. D. D. M. 
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THE WONDERFUL HOUSEMAID. 





BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

“Txt bet I know somebody that’s a great 
deal handsomer than she,” exclaimed little Nell 
Summers in a lively tone, as she tossed her 
building blocks into a basket, pell-mell, and 
cMmbed into the lap of her uncle Herbert. 
“ Miss Kate Odell can’t begin to be as beautiful 
as our Ellen.” 

“ And who is ‘our Ellen?” asked Mr. Lin- 
coln, as he toyed with the child’s sunny curls; 
“and how came little Miss Nell to know what 
her mother and I were talking about? We 
thought you were too busy with your fairy cas- 
tles to listen to us.” 

“And if I was busy, couldn’t I hear? It 
takes eyes and hands to build castles, not ears 
—don’t you know that, Mr. Uncle ?”” 

“Tf Ij didn’t, I do now;” and he roguishly 
pinched the small snowy ones that lay hidden 
behind the long ringlets. ‘But tell me, little 
niece, where and who is that beautiful creature 
that rivals the belle of the season in charms, ac- 
cording to you ?” 

“Why, it’s Ellen, our Ellen, and she’s up 
stairs, I suppose.” 

“But who’s Ellen, and what does she here ?” 

«Why, Ellen’s the maid, and she sweeps and 
dusts and lays the table, and waits on it, too, 
and does everything that maids always do, and 
a great deal besides, for mama never has to 
think any more, and George and I don’t have to 
ery over our lessons.” 

“A wonderful maid, indeed,” said Uncle 
Herbert, in an incredulous tone; “I fancy Miss 
Odell wouldn’t be scared if she knew who her 
beautiful rival was. But how came she here?” 

“Why, mama hired her, as she does all her 
maids, and unless she gets married, we shall al- 
ways have her, for I know she’ll never do any- 
thing bad.” 

“A paragon, truly—this Ellen; pray explain, 
mama;” and Mr. Lincoln turned to bis sister. 

“T cannot,” said she. “I can only corrob- 
orate what Nell has told you. Ellen is a maid 
who has lived with me a fortnight only, and yet 
in that time has won my heart completely. In 
person—but as you stop to tea, you will see her, 
and you can judge yourself if she does not 
rival and fairly, too, with the brilliant belle of 
the winter. In manners, she is a perfect lady ; 
she has, too, exquisite taste and a tact in the 

g t of h hold affairs that I never 
saw equalled—” 

“Tell him how sweetly she sings,” interrupted 
the little daughter. “She sings me to sleep 
every night, and I always feel, when I shut my 
eyes, as if I were going right up to heaven !” 

“ Bravo, Nell! A very angel of a housemaid 
she must be. I long to see her;” and he 
laughed in that peculiar tone which seems to 
say, “‘you’re telling me but a humbug story.” 

“You'll laugh the other side of your mouth,” 
said Nell, earnestly, ‘ wont he, mama, when he 
comes to see her?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” answered her mother, 
gaily; “indeed, if he had not as good as owned 
that he had lost his heart to Miss Odell, I 
shouldn’t care to give so young and enthusiastic 
a man a glimpse of my pretty maid. But list, I 
hear her gentle tread.” 

The door of the sitting-room was opened, and 
there glided into the room, with a step light as a 
fairy’s, a young, slender but exquisitely graceful 
female. The single glance which Herbert di- 
rected towards her, as she entered, filled his soul 
with a wondrous vision, for beauty sat enthroned 
upon every feature of the blushing face. The 
fair oval forehead, the soft dark eye with its 
long drooping lashes, the delicately chiselled 
nose, the rose-tinted cheeks, the full scarlet lips, 
each items of loveliness, were blended in so 
perfect and complete a union, that one felt, as he 
gazed upon the countenance, as does the florist, 
when he plucks a half-blown moss rose—Heaven 
might have made it more beauteous still, but 
this suffices. 

There was a little embarrassment visible in 
her attitude, as she found herself unexpectedly 
in the presence of company, but only for an in- 
stant did she yield to it. Recovering herself 
hastily, she said to Mrs. Summers : 

“Did you decide, ma’am, to have tea an hour 
earlier than usual ?” 

It was a simple question, but the accents 
thrilled the young man’s heart, and he thought 
to himself, if there be so much music in her 
voice when she speaks only as a servant to her 
mistress, how heavenly it might be in a lover’s 
ear; and from that time he did not wonder at 
little Nell’s remark about her songs of lullaby. 

“We did, Ellen, and you may lay the cloth at 
once. My brother will stop with us.” 

Intuitively delicate, Herbert seemed all the 
while busy with his little niece, and did not once 











look towards the beautiful domestic during the | 


moments that elapsed ere the tea was ready, yet 
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| golden curls of his little playmate, and when | she knows the most of any woman I ever saw, 





he stole many a furtive glance at her through the | 


she glided from the room, he felt as though the 
sunshine was driven from his path. 

“Tsn’t she more beautiful than Miss Odell, 
say, uncle ?” whispered Nell, as the door closed 
on her. “ Didn’t I tell the truth when I said I 
knew somebody that was handsomer than she ?” 

“Indeed you did,” said Mr. Lincoln, earnest- 
ly. “She is nearly perfect.” 

“T wish you could see her with her hair 
curled, uncle. Once or twice, when we were 
up stairs alone, she has let me take out her 
comb, and such long silky ringlets as I made by 
just twisting it over my fingers—O, I don’t be- 
lieve you ever saw any so beautiful in all your 
life! I teased her to wear it so all the time, but 
she shook her head and combed them up into 
braids again, and said curls and housemaids 
didn’t look well together; and when J asked 
why not, she said 1’d know when I grew older, 
and then two or three great tears stood in her 
eyes, and I do believe, uncle, she cries some 
nights all the time, for her eyes look so red some 
mornings. Aint it too bad that such a hand- 
some girl should have to be a maid?” 

“Yes, by my soul it is,” said the young man, 
warmly. ‘Do tell me, sister, her story. There 
must be some romance in it. She has not been 
a menial all her life.” 

“ What I know, I can tell in a few words, 
Herbert. When Bessie, my last maid, gave no- 
tice of leaving, she said she could recommend a 
substitute, and I, not being very well, thought I 
would sooner trust her than run the risk of go- 
ing day after day te the intelligence office. She 
said a young girl who, with her widowed mother, 
lived on the same floor with some of her friends, 
had applied to her for aid in obtaining a situation 
as maid, and she thought, from what she had 
seen and knew of her, she would suit me ex- 
actly. Iwas somewhat startled when I saw her, 
for though Bessie had told me how beautiful and 
ladylike she was, I was not prepared for the vis- 
ion that met me, and, to tell the truth, in a most 

b and unhousekeeperly way, I engaged 
her at once, without inquiring as to her abilities 
or her recommendations. She won my heart at 
sight, and she has won my head since, for she 
is not only thorough in the performance of her 
duties, but executes them with a taste and judg- 
ment I have never seen excelled by any matron. 
If the day is cloudy, when you enter the parlor 
you will find that she has so disposed the win- 
dow-hangings, that the most will be made of the 
sunlight; if it is sunny, she will so arrange 
them that a gentle twilight seems to shadow 
you. She is indeed a perfect artist in the ar- 
rangement of everything, studying and com- 
bining effect and comfort. I feel with you that 
her lot has not always been so lowly, but there 
is a certain respect she inspires in one, that for- 
bids close questioning. I incline to the opinion 
that she and her mother have been sorely 
pinched for means, and that finding needlework 
an inadequate compensation, she has chosen to 
work out, as by that means, while she earns 
more a week, she saves her board from out their 
scanty income and has time to rest. But here 
is papa and herself with the tea.” 

As soon as they were fairly seated, and the 
cups had been passed, Mrs. Summers turned 
gently to the maid, as she waited beside her 
chair, and said, in a low tone, “we shall need 
nothing more at present.” Quietly, but with 
visible pleasure, she withdrew; and as the door 
closed on her, Herbert exclaimed : 

“Thank you, sister, for sending her away. I 
could not have borne to see so ladylike a crea- 
ture wait upon me. It seemed clownish in me 
to sit for a moment while she was standing. In 
good sooth, if I had so fair a maid, I should be 
democratic enough to ask her to eat with me.” 

“And thus wound her self-respect. No, 
brother, she has chosen for some good reason 
her menial lot, and I can see would prefer to be 
fo regarded. All I can do, till I can further win 
her confidence, is to make her duties as little 
galling as possible. But come, sip some of her 
delicious tea. It will give you inspiration to 
compliment Miss Odell to-night.” 

“Miss Odell go to—France!” said'the young 
man, hastily. ‘A painted doll—good for balls 
and parties, but no fitter for life in its realities 
than Nell’s waxen baby!” 

“ He’s beginning to laugh the other side of his 
mouth, isn’t he, mama?” exclaimed the little 
girl. ‘I knew he’d love Ellen best.” 

Herbert blushed, and Mrs Summers adroitly 
changed the conversation. The housemaid was 
not alluded to again till an hour after tea had 
passed, when George, the eldest of the family, a 
bright but somewhat capricious boy of twelve, 
rushed into the sitting-room, exclaiming eagerly : 

“Mayn’t Ellen stay in to night, mama, and 
go out to-morrow evening ?” 

“Certainly, if she chooses, my son.” 

“But she don’t choose, and that’s the trouble. 
I want her to stay and she says she can’t, be- 
cause her mother will be so anxious about her.” 

“ But why do you wish her to stay, George ? 
You certainly have no command of her or her 
time. Pray, what do you want she should do?” 

“Why, I want her to show me how to do 
those horrible hard sums way in the back part of 
the arithmetic, and I want her to tell me how to 
conjugate that awful irregular French verb, 
aller—I wish it would aller into Fragce where it 
belongs—and I want her to hear my Latin 
and—” 

me Turn into a school-ma’am, after toiling as 
maid all day. No, George, no—I have been 
very grateful to Ellen for the assistance she has 
shown you in your studies, but I cannot allow 
her leisure hours to be so sorely invaded,” inter- 
rupted his mother, while her brother held up 
both hands in much amazement ; for, to tell the 
truth, since he had seen the maid, he was pre- 
pared to believe everything wonderful of her, 
and would not have keen surprised to hear that 
she knew as many tongues as Burritt himself. 

“Verily,” said he, gaily, “this passes all—a 
housemaid, and hear your Latin lessons! What 
else does she know?” 

“Everything,” said George, earnestly. “She 
can talk French better than monsicur, and /a 
telle Italian tongue—O, how sweet it is to hear 
her read and sing it! I tell you, Uncle Herbert, 








and if you was a knight of olden times, you'd 
do battle for her beauty and rescue her from the 
slavery of that old despot, poverty ;” and the 
boy’s eyes flashed and he drew himself proudly 
up, as though he would have grown a man that 
moment and shown his prowess. 

“ Bravo, George !” exclaimed his uncle. “ She 
needs no more valiant knight than her youthful 
page promises to be. Should your right arm 
ever be wounded in the defence of your queen of 
beauty, advise me of it, and I’ll rush to the 
rescue.” The words were lightly spoken, but 
there was a meaning deeper and more divine 
involved in them than the speaker would have 
then cared to own even to himself. 

The boy went to his lonely lessons, the front 
door closed on Ellen, little Nell was snug in the 
snowy couch whither the maid had borne her 
with kisses and music tones, and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Summers and the brother went forth to the 
brilliant ball-room. But with all its light, splendor 
and gaiety, it had no fascinations for Uncle Her- 
bert. Histhoughts were with that beautiful girl 
who had come so like an angel to the household 
of his sister, and when at an early hour he with- 
drew, and gaining his couch, threw himself upon 
it, it was only to dream of tournaments and 
visored knights and queens of beauty, and the 


loveliest of them all, and the one that ever | 


crowned his brow with the unfading laurel, wore 
the same peerless face as did Ellen the house- 
maid. * * * * * 

Mrs. Summers had rightly conjectured the 
reason why one so gifted had become a menial, 
though not for many weeks did she learn the 
whole story. It was briefly this: The father of 
Ellen, Mr. Seymour, had been a prosperous mer- 
chant in a neighboring city. Wedded to a lovely 
woman, wealth flowing in upon him with a 
heavy current, a beautiful child to sport on his 
hearthstone, life for some years glided by like a 
fairy dream. All the riches of his own and his 
young wife’s heart were lavished upon Ellen, and 
as she grew up lovelier in person than even her 
infancy had promised, so she grew beautiful in 
mind and soul, the idol of the family altar. 

She was in her eighteenth year when the first 
blow struck them—the long and fearful illness of 
the husband and father. A mere wreck of him- 
self, physically aud mentally, he was at length 
pronounced convalescent, though perfect health, 
the physician said, could only be bartered for in 
a sunnier clime. 

They sailed at once for Italy. A year had 
been passed in that beautiful land, a delicious 
and exhilarating one to them all, for the step of 
the invalid had grown steadier each moment, his 
eye wore its wonted brightness, his cheeks their 
glow, and the pride of mind sat again enthroned 
upon the noble brow, when, like a thunderbolt 
from a cloudless heaven, there fell the second 
blow. The mercantile house, in which he was 
head partner, had failed—ay, and failed in such 
a way that, though innocent as a babe, his name 
was covered with infamy. It was too much for 
the spirit, not yet strong. Poverty it could have 
borne, but disgrace shivered it entirely. He lay 
for some months in hopeless lunacy, never 
raving, but only sighing and moaning, growing 
each day paler and weaker. But he passed not 
so away. When the last hour of life drew near, 
his darkened soul was light again, and he ten- 
derly counselled the two dear ones who had 
hung over him so faithfully, and bade them be of 
good cheer, for though wealth was gone, the un- 
spotted honor of the husband and father should 
be yet shown to the world. Then commending 
them to the All-Father, with a hand clasped by 
each, their sweet voices blended in holy hymns, 
he passed away. A grave was hollowed out for 
him on classic ground, and the snowy marble 
wreathed with affection’s chaplets a few times, 
and then sadly the mourners turned away, a 
proud ship bearing them to their native land. 

Where were the crowds that had flocked 
about them, as they left its shores? Alas! the 
widow and her child found none of them. Alone 
and unaided, they were left to stem the torrent 
of adversity. Theirs was a trite story. One 
and another thing they strove to do, but the ob- 
loquy that rested on the dead man’s grave fol- 
lowed his living darlings, till poverty, in its most 
cruel sense, pressed heavily upon them. 

“Let us go where we are unknown,” said 
Ellen, passionately, yet mournfully, one even- 
ing, as after a fatile search for employment, she 


r returned to their humble lodgings and buried 


her weeping face in her mother’s bosom. “ They 
will kill me with their cold, proud looks. I’d 
rather beg my bread of strangers than ask honest 
employment of these scornful ones, who trample 
so fiendishly upon our sacred griefs.” 

And they gathered up the remnant of their 
treasures, and silently and secretly, lest the shame 
should fly before them, went to a lonely home in 
the city, where we find them. There they 
readily procured needlework, and all they could 
do, for their fingers beautified every garment 
that passed through theirhands. But the song 
of the shirt was soon the only one they had 
strength to sing. Night brought no rest to the 
weary day, and though twenty instead of the 
“twelve hours ” of the Bible were bent in toil, 
they were famished and frozen. 

“Mother,” said Ellen one evening, as the 
chimes of midnight found them still at work, 
“this is too much for woman. I shall sew no 
longer.” sd 

“ But what will you do, darling?” and Mrs. 
Seymour wept over her pale, thin face; “ shall 
we starve ?” 
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' elared she should certainly present him a bill of | cate held out so long under such heavy tasks, 





“Mother,” there was resolution in the tone | 
now, “‘mother, I shall hire out as housemaid. | 


Do not attempt to dissuade me, my mind is 
determined. lt is as honorable as this—I shall 
earn as much, if not more than now; I shall 
save my board ; I shall have my nights for rest.” 
And she pleaded till she won at last a tearfal 
consent, and entered into the service of Mrs. 
Summers. * * * * * 
His sister’s honse had always been a second 
home to Herbert Lincoln, but now it seemed 
dearerthan ever. Their tea table, in particular, 
seemed to have a fascination for him, and at the 
end of a fortnight, he had sipped so many cups 


board. And though in all that time he had not 
exchanged a dozen sentences with the beautifal 
maid, it was but too evident she was the magnet 
that attracted him. 

Business now took him out of town, and three 
weeks elapsed ere he returned. As he was has- 
tening from the depot, turning a corner, he espied, 
coming as it were to mect him, the fair girl of 
whom he had dreamed every night of his absence, 
and beside her, little golden haired Nell. 

“ Uncle Herbert,” cried the child,and embraced 
him passionately. ©, I’m so glad you’ve come 
home. We missed you so much.” Then free- 
ing himself from his arms, she said, gracefully, 
“and here is dear Ellen, too, aint you glad to 
sce her again ?” 

Ellen blushed, but the young man so courteous- 
ly extended his hand to her, that she could not 
refuse it. 

“Tam happy to sce Miss Seymour enjoying 
this beautiful day,” said he, in low, gentle tones, 
as respectfully as if addressing a queen. 

“ And I am happy to see Mr. Lincoln looking 
so well,” responded the lady, with a quiet dig- 
nity, and she passed along. 

“ But where are you going, littie niece?” said 
Herbert to Nell, detaining her a moment behind. 

“0, to see Grandmama Seymour, she is a 
sweet lady, too. Ellen took me there once, and 
it made me so happy, that mother lets me go 
now whenever she does,” and she tripped away. 

Herbert passed rapidly to the first corner, then 
turned and deliberately retraced his steps and 
followed the two, till he learned the street and 
the number of Ellen’s home. 

That night as he carefully examined his bu- 
reaus, it occurred to him his supply of linen was 
quite too deficient, and forthwith he purchased a 
goodly sized parcel of the raw material, and at an 
early hour the next day was knocking at the 
door of the dilapidated house which he had seen 
Ellen enter. Through vault-like halls and up 
rickety stair-cases, he wended his way, till he 
found Mrs. Scymour’s room. The beautiful and 
saintly face of the widowed mother fascinated him 
as completely as had the daughter’s, and with a 
reverential tone he opened his errand. While 
she inspected the linen, and made inquiries as to 
the particular way he would have it made up, his 
eye glanced eagerly over the room. The exquis- 
ite taste of the housemaid was visibie every- 
where. Geraniums and roses smiled iz the win- 
ter sunbeams that crept so lovingly into the nar- 
row casement; the white muslin that draped 
them hung in folds graceful as snow wreaths ; 
pencillings as rich almost as mezzo tints, hung 
upon the walls; the rockers were cushioned with 
rose-colored muslin; bits of cloth, gorgeous in 
hue as autumn Icaves, woven into mats, relieved 
the bare floor of its scanty look ; a guitar leaned 
under the tiny mirror, and a few costly books were 
scattered in an artist-like way hither and thither, 
wherever the rambling eye would wish to see 
pinned some beautiful thing. 

“ This is Tuesday,” said Herbert, “can I have 
one by Friday ?” ~ 

“O, yes, sir, and sooner, if you desire it.”” 

“ Not sooner, unless you steal hours from the 
night, and your weary looks scem even now to 
say that you have done so.” 

“It is the lot of the seamstress,” said the lady, 
calmly but sadly. 

The young man could not trust his voice to 
reply, and hastened away. In his office he gave 
way to his feelings: ‘She, the beloved and 
and the beautiful, toiling in menial service, and 
that angel-like mother, sewing for her living. It 
shall be so no longer. Thank God for riches,” 
and he seized his pen and inscribing these words 
on aslip of paper, “an honest debt due your 
husband,” he enclosed bank-notes for five hun- 
dred dollars, and addressing the envelope to Mrs. 
Seymour of —— Street, dropped it into the 
post-office. 

Could he have seen the grateful tears that 
stole down the widow’s cheeks, and heard her 
soul-touching prayers, as she received it that 
evening, he would have realized the full force of 
the text, “It is more blessed to give than to re- 


ceive.” 
“O, that it were Ellen’s evening at home,” 


said she. “Thank Heaven, I may now have 
her all to myself, again. With thissum in hand, 
we can be comfortable, without tasking ourselves 
as severely as heretofore. My beautiful child 
shall be no longer a menial.” 

Impatiently she awaited Friday evening, for 
then Ellen would surely be with heragain. But 
that eve came and went, and she was left alone. 
A sudden and severe illness had attacked Mrs. 
Summers, and when Herbert entered her house 
on the evening of the same day he had sent the 
generous gift, he found it full of sorrow. The 
physicians only shook their heads, sadly, when 
asked if there was any hope, and when the lov- 
ing ones gazed on the white face of the sick one, 
and marked the depth and intensity of her agony, 
they turned away with fainting hearts. And 
now the full beauty of the housemaid’s character 
was developed. Instinctively, they gave up all 
to her. She directed the attendants, she soothed 
little Nell, curbed the wild grief of George, and 
spoke so sweetly to the mourning husband and 
brother, that the spirit of faith seemed in their 
midst. To the sick woman, she was in very 
truth,a ministering angel. No hand so softly 
wiped her brow, so tenderly bathed the aching 
limbs, so gently rabbed the cramped fingers, so 
deftly smoothed the pillows, so strangely sweet- 
ened the healing draught, brought such cool 
drinks to the hot lips, and such delicious food to 
the starved palate. Her presence seemed to 
beautify the sick room. Under her loving min- 
istrations, it assumed a beauty that was almost 
divine. None knew whether it might be the 
gate to Paradise or to a brighter life on earth, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








but all felt that whether the path of the pale one 
was heavenward or here, it was flower-crowned. 

Day after day, and night after night, found 
the fair nurse beside her patient. Paleness gath- 
ered on her cheeks and lips, but the same sweet 


| smile played there; lassitude quivered on her 
| lids, but the same hopefal look beamed from the 


eye; the limbs trembled with weariness, yet 


' obeyed the faintest whisper from the couch. | 
The physicians looked in wonder that one so deli- | 


of Ellen’s fragrant tea, that Mrs. Summers de- 
H 


and whispered one to another, “under God, she 
is the healer.” 

And when the crisis came, when Mrs. Sum- 
mers lay there so deathly, that only by pressing 


; a mirror to her lips the fluttering life could be 


seen at all, when husband, brother, children and 
friends had stolen softly away, unable longer to 
restrain their cries, that young girl tarried still, 
motionless, almost breathless, silent prayers flow- 
ing upward. 

O, how dear she was to them all, when again 
she appeared in their midst and said in her own 
low, sweet music-tones, “ You may hope.” 

“ Bless you, bless you, faithfal one!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Summers as he wound ‘his arms about 
her, “ Henceforth, you are one of the treasures 
of our household, the sister of my adoption. 
Come hither, Nellie and George, and thank her ; 
under Heaven, you owe to her your mother’s life.” 
Little wet faces were pressed to hers and pas- 
sionate kisses brought fresh roses to her checks. 
Then a manly hand, O, how its pressure thrilled 
her nerves, a manly hand grasped hers anda full 
rich voice murmured, “Our angel sent by 
God.” * * * * 

On a bright and glorious morning, in the 
month sf roses, a splendid equipage drove from 
the city mansion of Mr. Summers. It held a 
family party, the wife and mother still pale, her 
convalescence sadly retarded by the fearful illness 
that had smitten her two idols; George and 
Nellie, puny, though out of all danger ; the love- 
ly Ellen, no longer maid, but cherished angel of 
hope and love, thin and white, too, with her 
winter’s and spring’s nursing; Mr. Summers, 
his fine face all aglow with chastened joy, and 
Herbert Lincoln, looking as though a lifetime of 
happiiiess was crowded into a moment. 

It was the first long drive the physician had 
periniiied the invalids, and they knew net where 
they were going, or at least none but Herbert. 

Ellen had declined going at first. ‘Ihave seen 
my mother 80 little of late,” said she, gently, “ I 
think I must spend the holiday with her.” 

But they all said no, and promised, if she 
would go with them then, they would leave her 
with her mother on their return, and she should 
stay without limit of time. How lovely she 
looked, as consenting at length, she came to the 
carriage in her summer array. Herbert thought 
he had never gazed on so exquisite a maiden in 
all his life, and longed with a frenzy he had never 
felt before, to fold her to his heart; that shrine 
which had been sacred to her from the first mo- 
ment of meeting. 

“What a lovely home,” exclaimed Ellen, as 
leaving the main road, they branched off into a 
splendid avenue, lined with graceful elms, and 
came in sight of a small, but elegant mansion, 
draped with rose-vines and embowered in rare 
shrubbery. ‘TI trust it holds happy hearts.” 

“Yes,” said Lincoln, warmly, “that it does, 
and we will to-day share their joy, for it is here 
we are to stop.” Joyful exclamations burst from 
them all. It seemed like a beaming of light from 
fairy-land, that beautiful place, to those senses so 
long pent up in the chambers of sickness. 

They were ushered into a parlor that seemed 
the abode of the graces, so charmingly were 
beauty and utility blended. A they 
waited ere the rustling of satin announced the 
approach of the lady, to whom they were making 
so unceremonious a visit. 

She entered, and in a second Nellie Summers 
was clasping her round the neck. “ Grandmama 
Seymour, the fairies did come to you, as you told 
me last week perhaps they would sometime. O, 
I am so glad.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Summers stepped forward and 
grasped her hand; but Herbert and George, 
where were they? A scream from Nellie an- 
nounced them. Pale and passionless Ellen lay 
in their arms. She had not seen her mother, but 
her eyes had caught sight of a small Greek harp 
in a piilared niche, her own father’s gift and sold 
by herself when they left that proud city of scorn. 
Memories so many and sad had unstrang her 
nerves. Joy seldom kills, though. When 
awahcaing from her swoon, she met the tearful 
eyes of her mother, she felt assured there was 
some blest mystery to be told. It was all soon 
explained. Herbert and Mrs. Seymour had be- 
come fast friends in the past winter—he had 
cheered the lonely hours of Ellen’s absence—he 
had learned her story and assured himself that 
foul wrong had been done her husband. Em- 
ploying the best counsel in her native’ city, he 
bent all his own energies and talents to the cause, 
and sifted the matter to its very root, and triumph- 
ed, too. The fair name came back fairer than 
ever, and the wealth with it, too; the wretches 
who had blackened the one and stolen the other, 
cowardly fleeing, instead of making manly con- 
fessions. . 

“Thave to thank Mr. Lincoln for it all,” ex- 
clairzc2 Mrs. Seymour at the close of her recital, 
“and Ihave to pay him yet,” and she glanced 
archly at him. “ Bills should be settled even 
amongst friends.” 

Herbert hesitated a moment. Then he knelt 
beside her. ‘J have no mother,” he #hid, sadly. 
‘Be as one to me, and I am repaid a thousand 





times. : 

She threw back the raven locks that clustered 
on his noble brow, and imprinted there a calm, 
sweet kiss. ‘My son,” said she, solemnly, “I 
adopt you into my love; Ellen, receive a brother.” 
But Ellen was gone. They caught, however, a 
glimpse of white muslin in the green shrubbery, 
and she was followed, not by both though ; Mrs. 
Seymour had indeed risen, buta sudden thrilling 
pulse in her warm heart checked her, and she 
resumed her seat. 

H-ztert hastened out and found her under the 
shadow of an old elm, on a bed of moss, with 
her lap fall of rosebuds. Seating himself beside 
her, he whispered to her willing ear, long and 
passionately, his heart’s adoration, and with 
radiant look of joy, led her back to the house 
and to her mother’s knee. 

“ As a brother, Ellen will not own me,” said 
he, “but when I asked her if some day, not 
very far away, she would call me by a dearer 
name, she was more willing. Our hearts have 
long heen one—biess, mother dear, O bless the 


union of our lives!” 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LINES TO COUSIN WILL. 


BY BLANCHE D’ARTOISE. 


God bless you! Cousin William, 
And may your life be long; 

In all good cheer abounding, 
In wassail and in song. 


And may a cornucopia 
Be your basket and your store; 
Thy daily beverage be a brook 
A-tumbling past the door. 


May your mansion be a cottage, 
Mid the roses and the loves— 

Embowered in waving tree-tops, 
Well stocked with turtle doves. 


But cease, O Muse! we'll tarry 
A moment here and rest; 

M thinks I’ve heard you say, Will, 
You like the city best. 


Preferez-vous a town house 
To a wee bit of a cot? 

Away off ‘mong the hills, where 
A body kens ye not? 


How are the mighty fallen! 
From hills of waving corn, 
Down town to send my verses, 

I'm sure they’! read forlorn. 


O, now I cannot treat you 

To ‘‘ strawberries and cream ;* 
This willful Cousin Kate 

Is not the ‘‘ wife,” I ween. 


O no- for she was gentle, 
And beautiful and mild; 

Bhe had not willful ringlets, 
Eyes mischievously wild. 


God keep thee, and protect thee— 
Preserve thee from thy foe! 

(Synonym of all pretty girls, 
Wherever,you may go.) 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


TICONDEROGA. 
BY JOHN D. PRESCOTT. 


“You’p better take an umbrella ;” suggested 
mine host. 

“ A umbrell aint never no harm raound here ;” 
officiously interposed the hostler. 

I looked round me. A glorious October sun 
was rising above a ridge of the mountain. The 
morning vapors creeping lazily up the heights, 
kissed his half hid disk, and dissolved into trans- 
lucent air. Nota cloud specked the sky. The 
atmosphere was as mild, and warm as could be 
expected after a night’s embrace of the valley 
mist. Everything betokened one of those beau- 
tiful balmy early-autumn days, in which, I trust, 
discriminating reader, you delight as much as I. 
By what species of local divination, mine host 
and his clodpated ally augured the expediency 
of an umbrella, I was at a loss to determine. My 
feelings revolted against insulting such a morn- 
ing, by sight of the obnoxious article; and so, 
with a hasty adieu, and a scowl at Jim for his 
clownish insinuations against the perfectness of 
God’s handiwork, I was driven to the quay. 

Were you never on Lake Champlain at early 
morning, when the fresh sunbeams glancing 
across the dewy hills pour over one shore a 
golden flood, and immerse the other in the gloom 
of night; when the struggling mist crawling 
slowly upward through the dales, discloses the 
seasonable cowboy with his silent herd, and 
when the only sound that breaks the stillness, is 
the plashing of the water under the steamer’s 
paddles, or the winding of the early breakfast 
horn, as it echoes among the solitary hills ? 

Then have you not yet exhausted the resources 
of your country’s poetry. There are no finer 
views in American scenery, than those which 
this beautiful lake presents. Its sinuosities ren- 
der it picturesque, its iati ic, and 
its soaring hills invest it withsublimity. There 





. is not a rood of land on either shore, which is 


not eloquent of revolutionary days. Over these 
vast undulations, the audacious Stark roved, 
with his corps of rangers, making impudent re- 
connoissances, intercepting straggling foes, and 
betraying a penchant for doing harm, which 
made that hero an especial object of solicitude to 
his enemies. These solitudes once echoed with 
the thrilling strains of bugles, as the glittering 
pageant which followed the unfortunate Burgoyne 
hurried splendidly to destruction. It was that 
army’s bérial march, and the primeval woods 
echoed its funeral requiem. Recollections like 
these come crowding upon the memory, and add 
the attractiveness of historic interest to the scenes 
by which you glide. It requires no unusual 
activity of fancy to array these yet primitive 
hills in glittering uniforms and glancing bayon- 
ets, hear the sharp repercussion of musketry, 
and conceive flotillas of batteaux gliding noise- 
lessly and mysteriously within the shadows of 
the impending bluffs. 

I was amusing myself in some such imaginings 
as these, when my ear was greeted by the most 
enthusiastic, “ Haow de dew,” that ever burst 
from a Yankee throat. I looked up, and beheld, 
stretched over my shoulder, a neck of Rosinan- 
tic proportions, and a face which I had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as the property of a “ cute 
natyve,” who had been astonishing a crowd of 
gaping auditors in mine host’s bar-room the 
preceding evening. 

“Pretty as a pictur, I swaow, aint it” 

I was surprised at so much appreciation of 
natural beauty in so uncouth a subject, but pre- 
ferring to be left to my meditations, answered 
rather abruptly, when turning to a little French- 
man who stood near, he repeated his ejaculation. 

“ Yes, tres bien, ver mooch fine, but ven shall 
ve have ze dejeuner, ze vat you call breakfast, 
hey? I have ver mooch pain!” 

The Yankee was evidently much disgusted at 
the small Frenchman’s incongruous style of ad- 
miring things, and being bent on indulging his 
loquacity, turned to me again. 

“ Goin’ threw the lake ?” 

“ No " 

“ P’raps you're goin’ tew Berlington ” 

“Nol” 

“To St. Albans, it’s likely *” 

“No!” 
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“ Maybe yew’re baound tew Ty?” 
“Ty” was the talisman that instantly opened 
my lips to that Yankee’s pertinacity. The ap- 


lighted me. I answered that I was going to 
“Ty,” and, eager to obtain any information in 
regard to the interesting locality, inquired if he 
was acquainted with the spot. 

“Know Ty? Imay say that I riz like a 
sphenix, aout of its ashes. Why, stranger, if I 
was goin to land, I could pint aout to ye, within 
tew feet, the actewal spot where Ethan Allen 
fust landed on the York Shore.” 

This extraordinary accuracy of information 
interested me. Such minuteness I was con- 
vinced could only be the result of constant habi- 
tude with scenes so replete with historic associa- 
tions, and early familiarity with local traditions. 
I therefore regarded my “cute” friend as an in- 
valuable acquisition, and was not alittle abashed 
when subsequent experience and reflection assur- 
ed me that he had availed himself of the largest 
poetic license, and relied with surprising audacity 
upon the obscurity of antiquity, to inflict upon 
my credulity, a narrative utterly mythical. I 
subsequently learned, that to do the marvellous, 
was part of his profession, and was consoled up- 
on the principle of the old saw, about “misery 
loving company,” by the assurance that many a 
wiser man than I had been “ done ” by this mir- 
acle of cuteness. 

Thad long forgotten my Yankee informant, 
and was leaning over the railing, in unfeigned 
admiration of the constantly varying picture, 
when Tie-con-de-ro-ga, reverberated from stem to 
stern, through the handsome steamer. Therich, 
sonorous syllables, to which I am convinced, 
only the stentorian lungs of a Champlain steam- 
boat captain can give full effect, made every 
cranny vocal. Just ahead was a little pier, ex- 
tending several rods into the lake. Upon its ex- 
tremity was built a small station house, and near 
by stood a flag-staff, around which was gathered 
a waiting group. The bell rings, the gangway 
is opened, the plank thrown, and—step quickly, 
my friend, the boat is not made fast—here we 
are on ground hallowed by the most vivid re- 
membrances of the days that tried men’s souls. 

From the pier, the distance to the ruins is 
about halfa mile. A wretched road winds of 
the bluff, and conducts to a point, from whence 
the plateau on which stand the fortifications is 
easily actessible. As I floundered through the 
highway, I reflected that if the redoubtable Allen 
achieved his famous conquests through mud 
like this, the world had given him credit for but 
half his laurels. Mine host’s suggestion in re- 
gard tothe umbrella recurred to me, and the 
species of induction by which he had argued its 
practicability were obvious. Nothing but the 
contumaciously “ rainy season,” could evidently 
have caused such a slough. 

Instead of following the road, which bending 
around a slope, passes for some distance within 
a few feet of the rear works (the farmer drives 
his team within a biscuit toss of what was once 
a parapet, bristling with muskets, and hot with 
blazing ordnances), I turned to the left, and as- 
cended the heights by a shorter but more difficult 
path. Onone side of the narrow way rose a 
massive wall, in some piaces as smooth and firm 
as when last plumbed by the masons, but in 
others sadly torn and disfigured ; a circumstance 
which a well built stone fence, a few feet distant, 
very satisfactorily accounted for. The ground 
was strewn with rocks, which had tumbled from 
their places, and blocked up the way. I finally 
reached the plain, and stood, perhaps on the very 
spot, where eighty years ago, the bewildered 
sentinel snapped his fusee, harmless from long 
disuse, at the audacious hero, who “faced the 
tempest, and deserved the name of king.” 

The field presented an incongruous scene of 
dilapidated cellars and crumbling walls, from 
the midst of which arises a tall gray ruin, whose 
tall outline immediately attracts the attention. 
It is a portion of the old barracks, whose solid 
masonry has yet with d the ges of time, 
and the spoliations of neighboring farmers. It 
is to be regretted that the regularly hewn rocks 
of Ticonderoga make such excellent stone fences. 
This unfortunate peculiarity gives them an es- 
sential value in the eyes of the husbandman, who, 
like everybody else in this fast age, is ready to 
sacrifice whatever is venerable to the single con- 
sideration of utility. In an American, regard 
for the deeds with which his country’s history 
teems, should save these old walls from mutila- 
tion. I approached this yet vigorous relic with 
feelings of unmingled respect. It was once the 
officers’ quarters, and the decrepit old veteran 
who formerly explained the ruins to visitors was 
in the habit of pointing out the further door on 
the left on the upper row, as the place where the 
Commandant De la Place appeared, when Col- 
onel Allen bade him such an affectionate good 
morning. At that time, this entrance was reach- 
ed by a flight of wooden stairs, attached to the 
outside of the building, all traces of which were 
long ago obliterated. The roof of this structure 
is gone, and one end has partly fallen in, but the 
rest is comparatively well preserved. At one ex- 
tremity a tall chimney-stack stands up boldly 
against the sky, and constitutes a prominent fea, 
ture in the scene. The windowless apertures 
stare dismally, and the tottering rocks in jagged 
relief, present a picture of decay, mournfully 
significant of the ravages of the inflexible de- 





| How often have these mouldering stones re- 


echoed to the peals of the gun at dawn, and re- | 
verberated with the martial strains, as the music 
propriate abbreviation breathed a spirit of affec- | beat down the line at morning parade? What | 
tion for the time hallowed old citadel, which de- | 


tales of suffering could these crumbling vestiges 


pain have they listened, as dying men brought 
to quarters by their comrades, filled the air with 
heart-breaking cries. This very spot may once 
have been the scene of some terrible conflict, or 
pethaps this ground was once stained by the 
blood of innocence, spilled by the arm of a re- 
morseless savage. 

Tentered the officers’ quarters through one of the 
dilapidated windows. The walls of three com- 
partments are still standing in a greater or less 
degree of preservation. A few timbers are visible 
imbedded in the masonry, and partially charred 
by fire. The lower tier of windows reaches en- 
tirely to the ground, a fact which proves that a 
considerable amount of earth, introduced both 
naturally and artiticially, during a long course of 
years, has raised the surface several feet above its 
original level. The limestone walls of this old 
building are in some places four feet in thickness, 
and the masonry seems solid enough to withstand 
the storms of years to come. Those venerable 
artizans were not chary of cement. Wherever 
the fissures are large enough to discover the in- 
ternal structure, small chip-stones are revealed 
swimming in seas of mortar. 

Extending from both ends of the officers’ quar- 
ters, and at right angles to them, are the two 
rows of ruins which constituted the soldiers’ 
quarters. The parade being between these 
buildings, was thus quadrangular in form and en- 
closed on all sides by the ranges of barracks. 
The quarters of the men are now so much im- 
paired as scarcely to be identified. The walls are 
almost entirely demolished, excepting where occa- 
sionally lending each other a friendly support at 
the corners, they still rise grimly for several feet 
above the surface of the earth. The cellars piled 
up with rubbish and strewn with fragments of 
rocks, present a scene of melancholy desolation. 
Here and there the earth bas been freshly thrown 
out and small excavations appear, in which cred- 
ulous people have burrowed for treasures; but 
nothing has thus far ded the seek, 
ers of Ticonderoga, but discoveries of mouldering 
bones, misshapen bullets and corroded buttons. 
These, however, with a spirit intrinsically though 
not exclusively American, they convert into the 
precious metal by selling them as souvenirs. 

Not far from the barracks, in the direction of 
the lake, is what is said to be the site of the old 
magazine, although it possesses no features to 
distinguish it from the maze of ruins around it. In- 
to this the British once threw a shell from Mount 
Defiance, which looms up grandly on the right. 
It now presents a collection of irregular mounds, 
imperfectly bounded by a wall half hidden in 
rubbish. Roving flocks now brouse quietly on a 
spot which was once filled with ingredients ot 
destruction. 

It is but a short distance from the magazine to 
the brink of the heights upon which Ticonderoga 
stands. From this point the view up and down 
the lake is gloriously beautiful. You stand upon 
an elevation of perhaps one hundred and fifty 
feet, and embrace at a glance, one of the most 
surpassingly lovely pictures that our ever mag- 
nificent American scenery can present. Those 
warriors had certainly the smiles of an unexam- 
pled landscape to reconcile them to their obdu- 
rate trade, and to the hardships of an untrodden 
wilderness. On the right is Mount Defiance, 
most happily christened, whose symmetrical 
sides, clothed in the richest emerald, seem to im- 
part a tinge to the sky against which they meet. 
It needed but a battery blazing from its bald top, 
and a flitting corps of scarlet artillerists, to com- 
plete a picture, of which the soldier, gazing from 
these heights, had often been an absorbed spec- 
tator. Somewhat to the north, and nestling in 
verdure, is the little village of Shoreham, where 
Colonel Allen rendezvoused on the night before 
his expedition. 

Beneath your feet is the calm lake, at this 
point but litle more than a mile in width. The 
shore line is exceedingly tortuous, so thatalthough 
one abrupt curve intercepts the glassy surface, 
another brings it again within the range of vision, 
and the landscape presents a constant succession 
of little pellucid lakes, with wavelets glistening 
in the sun, and flecked here and there by a snowy 
sail. This feature of the scene renders it ex- 
ceedingly picturesque—the series of lakelets 
growing gradually smaller and smaller with the 
distance, until far beyond, between a vista of 
miniature bluffs, they are seen to melt away and 
mingle with the horizon. The sense of solitude 
is as complete, as when this region was in its 
wildest state. Not a sound breaks the stillness, 
scarcely a sign of human habitation greets the 
eye; and when one turns back, and gazes on the 
ghastly ruins, a sad, dreary sensation of loneli- 
ness insensibly creeps over the heart. 

The battlements facing the lake are built upon 
asolid ledge rising for a hundred feet almost 





places, the action of the frost has loosened the 
cement, and the rocks have tumbled down the 
heights, at the foot of which they lie, in unsight- 
ly heaps. In others, however, the works still 
sping up for thirty or forty feet, and present a 
surface smoothly faced, though gray, and worn 
withage. One angle of the glacis is in an extra- 
ordimry state of preservation, and with its his- 





stroyer. In front is the parade, now strewn with 
rocks, and rank with noxious weeds. There, on 
that memorable morning, were drawn up in two 
lines, one half on the right aud the other on the 
left, eighty three Green Muuntain Boys awaiting 
breathlessly, the resalt of the vociferous summons 
of their leader, which was thundering around the 
barracks. 

How many a soldier, I meditated, who has 
hastened here, as the morning reveille awoke the 
echoes of the primeval solitude, now sleeps 
beneath my feet, awaiting that last revei/le which | 
shall summon him to attend the “innumerable | 
caravan,” to be arrayed on the final morning, for 
the inspection ef his Maker. Not then, soldier, | 
will burnished uniform and polished arms avail 
you, but purity of conscience, and a soul, “ shin- 
ing resplendent in the lustre of unsullied virtue.” 


i 


out vouching for its authenticity. 


During one of the many periods, when the | 


French Canadians and Indians were leagued 
against the English for the possession of this 
continent, a powerful sachem of a northern tribe 
introduced his daughter for protection, within the 
walls of Ticonderoga. She was surpassingly 
beautifal, the darling of the old warrior’s heart, 


; and possessing all the virtues, with none of the | 


vices of the Indian character. She had ptighted 
her faith to a lithe’ young Indian hero, who was 


| Dow on an expedition to St. John’s, in the north- 


ern partof the lake. Her father had sanctioned 
her betrothal, with his blessing, on the morning 


of the youth’s departure. A brevet colonel of | 


French infantry attached to the garrison, being 


of former strength reveal? To what groans of | 


perpendicularly upward from the shore. In many 


tory tradition, as usual, has interwoven a legend | 
somewhat tragical. I give it as I heard it, with- | 


attracted by her beauty, assailed her witha heart- 
| less tale of passion, and made proffers, which 
caused the checks of the young Indian girl to 
tinge with indignation and shame. 

She bitterly spurned his proposals, while at the 
same time she kept the secret of his insolence 
confined within her own bosom, lest a knowledge 
| of it should alienate the high spirited chieftain, 

her father, from his allies, and estrange him 
| from a cause in which they shared a common in- 
terest. Regardless of her scorn, and unintimi- 
dated by her heroic attitude, this garrison Lotha- 
rio persisted in persecuting her with his impor- 
tunities, while she continued bravely to rely upon 
her own resources to preserve her purity, rather 
than endanger the fortunes of her father, her 
lover and her race, by hazarding a disclosure of 
her peril. 

Oue evening, as she was crossing the esplanade 
between the barracks and the ramparts, she was 
intercepted by the French officer, who seized her 


honorable passion, and pointing to an orderly 
servant, who was holding the heads of a couple 
of horses behind an anyle of a bastion, declared 
his purpose of torcibly abducting her, if she any 
longer refused to accede to his wishes. As quick 
as thought, the Indian girl broke from his grasp, 
and leaped like lightning upon the parapet, where 
she stood like Kebecca, defying the licentious 
Brian Bois du Guilbert. There the similiiude 


after her the poor Indian maiden uttered a heart- 
piercing shriek, and took the frantic leap. Her 
mangled corpse was picked up the next morning 
by @ water-guard, and brought into the fort. 
Big drops of anguish swwod upon the brow of the 
old warrior as he gazed on his dead girl, but his 
eyes exhibited no unmanly tokens of grief. The 
French colonel guarded his secret well, and es- 
caped the father’s retribution. 

Leaving the scene of the India:,’s tragic fate, 
and following the Jine of circumvallation, a short 
detour brings you upon the rear-works. Here the 
business of li is almost complete. Noth- 
ing remains but an irregular margin of rocks, 
piled upon each other iu broken masses. From 
these rough vestiges, however, one is enabled to 
trace the outline of the bastions and curtains with 
suflivient precision. Nearly all the angles are 
clearly enough marked for identification, and 
wherever the Gothicism of all practical husbandry 
has been unusually merciful, the boundary lines 
of the flanks and faces of the outworks may be 
distinguished. Within a few feet of the prostrate 
amparts, winds the dreary high road, while be- 
yond is presented a dismal landscape ot rugged 
fields, rockribbed, and overgrown with gnarled 
and stunted shrubs. 

This spot was the scene of one of the most 
disgraceful repulses which ever attended the 
British army in this country. The splendid ex- 
pedition under the young Lord Howe, which 
sailed down Lake George against Ticonderoga, 
with all the pomp and magnificence of martial 
pageantry, so graphically described in one of 
Cooper’s later novels, was repeatedly repulsed, 
and finally forced to a precipitate retreat, by a 
much inferior army behind these breastworks, 
under the Marquis de Montcalm. On that day, 
the life gushing from the hearts of six hundred 
soldiers, soaked this bleak plain in blood. The 
disgraceful termination of this ill starred expedi- 
tion, as the world knows, was due to the incapa- 
city of General Abercrombie, the successor of 
the unfortunate Howe, who was shot in a skir- 
mish before the battle. The Marquis de Mgnt- 
calm gained much well-deserved credit for the 
skillfulness and bravery with which he defended 
the fortress against an enemy whose soldiers 
were veterans, and whose numbers were more 
than double those of the garrison. 

The varied imaginings, the philosophy, and 
solemn reflection, which hover around this local- 
ity, when contemplated in connection with the 





an interest too touching and melancholy not to 
excite emotions in the most careless spectator. 
Between the rear defences and the barracks, 
is an irregular plateau of several acres in extent. 
This urea is undulating in its character, and its 
scanty herbage has furnished an unsatisfactory 
pasturage to many a deluded sheep, since the 
time when its once smooth surface facilitated 
only the passage of gun-carriages and artillery 
horses. Ata point about three-fourths the dis- 
tance across the plain, is cut a deep trench, whose 
“course runs nearly parallel with the outer works. 
In some places the walls of the talus or slope 
are in perfect preservation. Its rocks, imbedded 
as they are in solid embankments of earth, are 
less assailable than those above ground, and the 
peculiarity of its position has defended it against 
the despoiling hands of those, whose ancestors it 
once preserved from spoliation. In other places, 
however, more accessible, the masonry of both 
the scarp and counterscarp is entirely obliterated, 
and nothing remains to indicate its course but an 
irregular chasm. The part which exhibits the 
least mutilation and decay, is at a point where, 
| to preserve its parallelism, the trench makes an 
| angle, corresponding with a salient angle of the 
exterior defences. Here, the facing of the walls 
| is still perfect, although the cement has crumbled 
from between the stones, and externally, the sur- 
faces present a toppling and unsteady appearance. 
The mortar within, however, holds them with a 





memories of its mournful history, invest it with ¢ 


hand, and falling on his knees, reiterated his dis- | 


ends, however, for seeing the officer springing | 


fectly whitened, and of a variety of forms, shot 
rough and mishapen from incrustations of rust, 
gun-flints, and Indian arrow heads. All these 
he told me, the earth around his dwelling yield 
ed plentifully ; and occasionally the spade struck 
against the decaying bones of some soldier, who 
had been buried where he fell. The man dilated 
lugubriously upon these rough mementoes, and 
told their probable history, with remarkable unc- 
tion. He was evidently one of those, who, 
“grieved for an hour perhaps; and would 
doubtless rehearse the sume eloquent narrative to 
the next visitor who encouraged him to empty 
his pockets. 

I was indebted to the Irishman for an intro- 
duction to one of the most interesting and best 
preserved ruins which Ticonderoga now affords. 
It is the bakery. This is a subterranean room, 
situated within the range of barracks, which 
formed the side of the parade, opposite the of- 
ficers’ quarters, and is accessible from one of the 
dilapidated cellars. The aperture by which it is 
entered, is half-choked up with rubbish and fall- 
en stones. It is an oblong apartment, with an 
arched roof, pierced on one side by a sky-light, 
which is now in s0 ruinous a state as to present 
merely the appearance of an irregular hole. 
The masonry of the arch is two or three feet 
in thickness, and is perfectly solid. The floor is 
covered with the clay and rocks, which have 
found access through the door and window. At 
the further extremity, are two dark holes, the 


| entrances to the ovens. They are now obstruct- 


| 
| 
| 





| tenacity which would preserve the structure for | ; 
| & bureau or wardrobe for a single day, two or 


| years if let alone. 
| was enjoying the glorious view from the edge of 


| accent betrayed an Hibernian pedigree. He 

pointed to a microscopic shanty, far down at the 
| base of the heights, and told me, that though 
that had been his habitation for ha!f-a-dozen 
years, he knew nothing about the ruins. Shade 


on @ spot whose every mouldering rock tells a 
tale, and so insensible! In an American, such 
extraordinary apathy would at once have subject- 
ed him to the suspicion of not being indigenous 
In an exotic Irishman, it was less remaskable. 
He soon disclosed the object of his visit, by ex- 
hausting 4 capacious pocket of sundry relics, al! 
well authenticated and duly apprised. The in 
ventory of his small stock comprised bullets, per- 


I had nearly finished my explorations, and | 


ed by loose earth and rocky fragments. It is 
currently reported and believed, throughout the 
neighborhood, that there are two underground 
passages, connected with those ovens, one con- 
ducting under the bluff to the shore of the lake, 
and the other leading to a well, yet visible by the 
roadside. No one, however, has had the temerity 
to explore them. The extraordinary massive- 
ness and solidity of this old structure, indicates 
that the original engineers properly appreciated 
the sanctity of the cuisine, and were unusually 
prodigal of genius in consecratiog an inviolable 
temple to the divinest of arts. 

As I crawled out of the narrow aperture a large 
raindrop struck my hand, and simultancously my 
guide ejaculated, that; “sure, this wither would 
make a fish of him intirely!”’ Mine host's im- 
plied prediction was verified ; the sky was over- 
cast, and the fast falling drops were giving a dark- 
er tint to the gray rocks. I bade @ husty fare- 
well to “Old Ty,” whose grim ruins seemed to 
glare reproachfully, through their ghastly win- 
dows, that there had been, “a chiel among them 
takin’ notes’ of their present imbecility, and 
decrepitude, and floundered to the hotel. 





News Glances. 


New Mops or petrectina Ronnsrs.—In 
Prussia, recently, a barrel of specie, on board the 
cars of a railroad, was robbed of its contents 
and filled with sand. On Professor Ehrenberg 
being consulted, he sent for samples of sand from 
all the stations along the different lines of rail- 
way that the specie had passed, and by means of 
his microscope identified the station where the 
sand must have been taken. The station once 
fixed upon, it was not difficult to hit upon the 
culprit in the small number of employees on duty. 

__ (CUO OOo? oO -——— 

Gop 1n Nortu Carontina.—The American 
North Carolina Eagle states that the slaves at the 
Portis gold mine in Franklin county, the pro- 
perty of T. K. Thomas, found, a few days ago, 
several nuggets of gold, making about $1050; 
one picce was worth between $800 and $900— 
almost pure gold ; another piece was worth about 
$120—intermixed with quartz—with several oth- 
ers worth from $10 to $40. 





~+~wcoe +- 
American Merariic Lire Boats —A se- 
ries of experiments were recently made at Liver 
pool, by order of the British Admiralty, of 
Francis’s metallic life boats, the result of which 
was a decision entirely in their favor over all 
others. Our countryman Francis has also met 
with full encouragement in Paris, where he has 
been liberally treated by the emperor. 
—_———— + 
Marriep Missis —The newspapers are down 
on the practice of married ladies, actresses 
and singers, representing themselves as misses. 
But where would the bushels of bouquets now 
thrown upon the stage before these divinities 
come from, if young and ardent gentlemen fan- 
cied their final destination would be to gratify 
the olefactory senses of husbands and children ! 
~-:-°s-+-—- 
PrererasLe —Light American plows have 
superseded the heavy Scotch plows in Malia. 
They were introduced recently by the Governor, 
Sir Wm. Reid, formerly of Bermuda. The 
Scotch plow was too heavy for the warm climate 
and the mules of Malta. 
——- =e o-— 
TonsaGk on THE Lakns —According tothe 
Buffalo Coremercial, the tonnage of lake steam- 
ers now on the stocks is 17,775, and of sailing 
vessels 31,183, all of the value of $2,720,500. 
Vessels were lost last season whose tonnage 
amounted to 20,850. 




















-—--— + 
Preservative.—A small piece of linen, 
moistened with spirits of turpentine, and put into 


three times a@ year, is a sufficient preservative 


| against moths. 


the bluff, when I was accosted by a man, whose | 


eee 

A coop Reoeration.—In Richmond, Va, 
some of the omnibus lines employ a person for 
the purpose of preventing any drunken or disor- 


| derly persons riding in the coaches, to the annuy- 


| of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck! Six years a dweller | 


ance of other passengers 





—— oom e — 
Crepitance To Ams rican Sxitt.— Engines 

are being built in New York for the Austrian 

Royal Danubian Steam Navigation Company. 


—_~-—_-  »ee o a 








Jiues's Novers—Mr. James bas written 
fifty-nine book», nearly the whole of which are 
novels—and the list is cot yet complete 

————— ——— + TT 

Goov News rox Tux Scuanows —The rai! 

oads have resumed their regular tips. 
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THE SON OF NAPOLDON, 

Paris is yet giddy and reeling with th: 
of that popular intoxication produced by 
cont dynastic event which has given Lou 
leon an heir, Another child has been b. 
the family of kings—born to the hope of 
ruling the most brilliant, and, as recen: 
have demonstrated, the most powerful 
modern Europe. Laxury and fortune rt 
cradle, and he is the unconscious rec, 
homage from the gifted, the high born, . 
fortunate. But who shall cast his hor 
No one on earth can predict his destit 
may live to wear the imperial ermive and 
he may eat the bitter broad of exile ; he 
an untimely grave. France is a country 
ful vicissitudes. In Paris there is but « 
between the throne and the scaffold—! 
step between the plaudits and the curse 
people. 

Forty five years ago, the thunder of t! 
guns which have just annoanced from th 
nade of the Invalides the birth of an he 
present emperor, proclaimed the adven 
this breathing world " of a son of the el 
greater Napoleon. ‘ Never was an ea:th 
arch greeted with a more affecting demon 
of a nation’s love and homage.” The c! 
born to the proud title of King of Rome 
brilliant hopes gilded his future! Had + 
ister voice then declared, “in three ye 
great Napoleon will be forced to abdi 
throne of France ; in four years, after a 
turn of power, he would be languishing 
stricken, a hopeless prisoner on a barren 
the Atlantic ; the wife who had just crow 
hopes, separated from him, content with 
session of a petty Italian duchy; the 
these bright hopes, spoiled of his king 
the doomed victim of an infamous con 
headed by his grandfather,” the prophet 
would have been regarded as an imbecil: 
such was the actual fate of those who + 
high upon the pinnacle of worldly greatn 
happiness only forty-five years ago. 1 
possible not to recall these things on the 
occasion, 

But there are points of difference as 
pointe of similitude in the two eventr 
marriage of Napoleon I. with Marie Lx 
Austria, was a marriage of policy. To 
plish it, he repudiated bis first love—the 
his bosom—the amiable and devoted Jor 
Bitterly was he punished for the violatior 
vows. Austria became his speedy enen 
Marie Louise, who never loved him, wr 
to him in the hour of misfortune, and fa’ 
to his memory. Louis Napoleon's m 
was an affair of the heart. The parre 
more self-reliant than his uncle. He seor 
acknowledge that he stood in need of + 
from a royal alliance, and gave his he 
heart to a beautiful and accomplished lad 
brought him no political influence asa 
When the King of Rome was born, F 
was the powerful and deadly enemy of 
and Russia on the eve of withering her: 
power. Louis Napoleon's son is bort 
England is the humbled and sabservient 
France, and when the mighty power of 
has succumbed to the Gallic eagle. It n 
confessed that he comes upon the stag 
auspicious moment. 

The event, however, is not one which 
this side of the Atlantic, can be expecter 
gard with mach satisfaction. Inasmuct 
strengthens the hands of the present r 
France, it depresses the hopes of the pat: 
Europe, with whom we deeply eympathi 
Louis Napoleon is the avowed champior 
der—that is to say, of despotiem—in } 
The prospects of liberty look darker to o 
than they did at the close of the Con 
Vienna. Then there were elements of ir 
ity in the very order of things decreed 
Holy Alliance. The Bourbon lilies were r 
ed in an uncongenial soil, where they oor 
but wither. Now, the despot of France 
held by the blinded millions of that mor 
matical of empires. JAberty is now no + 
France, and its spirit is crashed out in lu 

| Germany. The hopes of Poland and HU 
are once more blighted. England, consti 
j England, shorn of her proud inflaence, | 
wheel in tae complicated machiaery of 
ism, aatocracy and spirivasl tyranny ; 
must be masy, many years before the » 
fires of literty can buret the rigid iron or 
overlays them 





or «+ — 
A Mistaxn.—A sabortan gentleman 
vicinity was lately roused from his m 
slumbers by « band of men entering his ; 
He threw up bis sash, and ordered them ) 
out, when they began « delightful serenac 
ee ome ——— 

Tuearnicat.—Mr. George Pauncef 
well known in this city, has taken the Be 
“Varieties” Lf be ie a good « manager 
is actor, he will do well 
— oro Se 
Icnmenc —Aa iceberg was lately seen 
Atlaniic Ocean three hand. od feet high, i 
the latiude of Boston We can't dedu 
bie foot from the altitede 

a D-DD OD © = —_ 

Beitome—In Boswn proper, Cherie 
Roxbary, Cheleca, Rat Rota, end inc 
atv: as, & vast deal of Luiliing is guing 
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THE SON OF NAPOLEON, 

Paris is yet giddy and reeling with the effects 
of that popular intoxication produced by the re- 
cent dynastic event which has given Louis Napo- 
leon an heir. Another child has been born into 
the family of kings—born to the hope of one day 
ruling the most brilliant, and, as recent events 
have demonstrated, the most powerful state of 
modern Europe. Luxury and fortune rock his 
cradle, and he is the unconscious recipient of 
homage from the gifted, the high born, and the 
fortunate. But who shall cast his horoscope * 
No one on earth can predict his destiny. He 
may live to wear the imperial ermine and purple ; 
he may eat the bitter bread of exile ; he may fill 
an untimely grave. France is a country of dire- 
ful vicissitudes. In Paris there is but one step 
between the throne and the scaffold—but one 
step between the plaudits and the curses of the 
people. 

Forty five years ago, the thunder of the same 
guns which have just announced from the espla- 
nade of the Invalides the birth of an heir to the 
present emperor, proclaimed the advent “ into 
this breathing world ” of a son of the elder and 
greater Napoleon. ‘ Never was an eaithly mon- 
arch greeted with a more affecting demonstration 
of a nation’s love and homage.” The child was 
born to the proud title of King of Rome. What 
brilliant hopes gilded his future! Had any sin- 
ister voice then declared, “in three years the 
great Napoleon will be forced to abdicate the 
throne of France ; in four years, after a brief re- 
turn of power, he would be languishing, death- 
stricken, a hopeless prisoner on a barren rock in 
the Atlantic ; the wife who had just crowned his 
hopes, separated from him, content with the pos- 
session of a petty Italian duchy; the heir of 
these bright hopes, spoiled of his kingly title, 
the doomed victim of an infamous conspiracy, 
headed by his grandfather,” the prophet of evil 
would have been regarded as an imbecile. Yet 
such was the actual fate of those who stood so 
high upon the pinnacle of worldly greatness and 
happiness only forty-five years ago. It is im- 
possible not to recall these things on the present 
occasion. 

But there are points of difference as well as 
points of similitude in the two events. The 
marriage of Napoleon I. with Marie Louise of 
Austria, was a marriage of policy. To accom- 
plish it, he repudiated his first love—the wife of 
his bosom—the amiable and devoted Josephine. 
Bitterly was he punished for the violation of his 
vows. Austria became his speedy enemy, and 
Marie Louise, who never loved him, was false 
to him in the hour of misfortune, and falser yet 
to his memory. Louis Napoleon’s marriage 
was an affair of the heart. The parvenu was 
more self-reliant than his uncle. He scorned to 
acknowledge that he stood in need of strength 
from a royal alliance, and gave his hand and 
heart to a beautiful and accomplished lady, who 
brought him no political influence as a dowry. 
When the King of Rome was born, England 
was the powerful and deadly enemy of France, 
and Russia on the eve of withering her military 
power. Louis Napoleon’s son is born when 
England is the humbled and subservient allftof 
France, and when the mighty power of Russia 
has succumbed to the Gallic eagle. It must be 
confessed that he comes upon the stage at an 
auspicious moment. 

The event, however, is not one which we, upon 
this side of the Atlantic, can be expected to re- 
gard with much satisfaction. Inasmuch as it 
strengthens the hands of the present ruler of 
France, it depresses the hopes ofthe patriots of 
Europe, with whom we deeply sympathize ; for 
Louis Napoleon is the avowed champion of or- 
der—that is to say, of despotism—in Europe. 
The prospects of liberty look darker to our eyes 
than they did at the close of the Congress of 
Vienna. Then there were elements of instabil- 


ity in the very order of things decreed by the | 


Holy Alliance. The Bourbon lilies were replant- 
ed in an uncongenial soil, where they could not 
but wither, Now, the despot of France is up- 
held by the blinded millions of that most enig- 
matical of empires. Liberty is now no more in 
France, and its spirit is crashed out in Italy and 
Germany. The hopes of Poland and Hungary 
are once more blighted. England, constitutional 
England, shorn of her proud influence, is but a 
wheel in the complicated machinery of despot- 
ism, aatocracy and spiritual tyranny; and it 
must be many, many years before the volcanic 
fires of liberty can burst the rigid iron crust that 
overlays them. 





A Mistake.—A suburban gentleman in this 
vicinity was lately roused from his midnight 
slumbers by a band of men entering his garden. 
He threw up his sash, and ordered them to clear 
out, when they began a delightful serenade. 





Tuearricat.—Mr. George Pauncefort, so 
well known in this city, has taken the St. Louis 
“Varieties” If he is as good a manager as he 
is actor, he will do well. 





IcrperG.—An iceberg was lately seen in the 
Atlantic Ocean three hundied feet high, in about 
the laticude of Boston. 
gle foot from the altitude. 





Bci.pixc.—In Boston proper, Charlestown, 


about us, a vast deal of building is going on. 


GLASS HOUSES. 
The government of Great Britain is apparently 
oblivious of that good old English distich— 
* People who live in houses of glass 
Should not throw stones at people that pass 
The English papers have been accusing us of 
“ fillibustering,” of an insane passion for annex- 
ation, and extension of territory, and have been 
calling us, in plain language, ‘land pirates” 
fur a series of years, while the whole of their 
own modern history is a record of absorption of 
foreign territory, to use a gentle diplomatic 
phrase, that, like charity, covers a multitude of 


| sins. Nor have they changed their policy. At 





| proved eminently successful in Boston. 
We can’t deduct a sin- | 


this very moment they are engaged in the pro- 
cess of annexation in the East Indies on an en- 
ormous scale, and very soon, in all probability, 
the whole of Hindostan and Burmah will form 
an integral portion of British India. The fate 
of state after state in the Eastern family of na- 
tions stares us in the face, and ought to cover 
with blushes the countenances of those English- 
men who cavil at the territorial exteusion of 
other countries than their own. When the cov- 
etous eyes of Great Britain are fastened on an 
Eastern state, that moment its doom is sealed. 
The first step in the process is to place it under 
British protection—“ such protection as the vul- 
ture gives to the lamb, covering and devouring 
it.” Tribute is exacted from the wards of Brit- 
ish guardianship—and that tribute is wrung from 
the wretched natives, in too many instances, by 
the employment of torture, and such torture as 
we cannot sully our pages by describing. This 
surveillance leads to murmurs of resist , and 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


Rat skins have become scarce in Paris—and of | DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


course kid gloves are higher. 


Will Mr. Richardson be able to convey letters | 


from Boston to New York in one hour? 


| 


A public school teacher in New York recently | 


asked for books for “an ingigent pupil.” 

A young lady advised to take exercise, lately 
jumped at an offer. 

The Chinese call law losing a cow for the sake 
of acat. Quite expressive idea, that ! 


| 
| 


The women of America are warring against | 
| consumption, in water proof boots. | 


New Testaments, in the Turkish language, are 
allowed to circulate in Tarkey. 

When will Louis Napoleon pay that board bill 
at the Hoboken tavern ? 

A man who is opposed to capital punishment 
lately refused to hang a gate. 

It is said that thirty slavers are annually fitted 
out in the port of New York. 

Rev. George Punchard has retired from the 
Boston Traveller with a competence. 

The bill to bridge the Hudson River to Albany 
has become a law. 

The vitriol throwers of New York lately de- 
stroyed two ladies’ dresses worth $150. 

At the commencement at the University of 
Pennsylvania, 145 students were made M. D’s. 

Grisi, the singer, is the richest actress in the 
world at present. 

Mario, the idol of the ladies, is fifty-three years 
old, and dyes his gray whiskers. 

After the baptism of his heir, Louis Napoleon 





then, every preparation having been made, war 
is declared, the native princes and people are 
defeated and slaughtered, and the coveted pos- 
sessions pass into British hands. 

Such is the history of many of the kingdoms 
and provinces of the wealthy Kast, and such is 
the impending fate of one of the richest of them 
—the kingdom of Oude, the finest agricultural 
region in the East. And yet the British presses 
never tire of talking of American aggressive- 
ness and acquisitiveness. It is an admirable 
way of drawing off attention from their own lust 
of power and dominion, and would be complete- 
ly successful could ail means of acquiring infor- 
mation of affairs in the East be cut off. Un- 
luckily for them, however, in these enlightened 
days, nothing can be hidden, and the eyes of the 
world are fully open to the hypocrisy of Great 
Britain—the mighty ‘ Pecksniff” of modern 
nations. 





SPRING, 
“The Spring has come—the delicate-footed May, 
With her light fingers full of grass and flowers.” 

The birds wake us betimes with their merry 
carols ; in the fields, in the suburbs, the robins 
are running about, stopping every now and then 
to perk up their heads, and utter their melodies. 
The bluebirds are fliting about the old moss- 
grown apple-trees, busy in their vocation; the 
ploughman drives his team afield ; the meadows 
are growing greener and greener in the sunshine, 
and the leaping brooks pour through the glens, 
singing their freedom in melodious numbers. 
Soon every bough will have its blossom, and the 
whole earth be a garden. Even in this city we 
feel the sweet influences of spring. Here and 
there, in a spot yet sacred from the intrusions of 
trade, some tall tree lifts its branches to the sun- 
shine, and expresses its gratitude in emerald foli- 
age. And there is our broad common, where the 
elms and lindens put on their green garniture ten 
days earlier than in the suburbs. And then there 
are birds in cages that hang upon sunny brick 
walls, and mingle their sweet notes with the din 
and rumble of passing carts, and the shuffle and 
tramp of foot passengers. Nature is not utterly 
banished from cities. She still smiles upon us 
from the haunts of men, and we may safely con- 
fide in her advances, for she “ never yet betrayed 


the heart that trusted her.” ‘ 





Curistian Conpuct.—A ruffian recently 
wounded the Archbishop of Cuba as he was 
leaving the cathedral, and was justly sentenced 
to death therefor. The prelate, in the true spirit 
of Christianity, and bering that subli 
prayer, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do,” prevailed on the captain- 
general to grant the offender a full pardon, as he 
himself had pardoned him. Such examples 
speak more for Christianity than thousands of 
elaborate homilies. 





——¢—0e > - — 





Tae Srrait—Jacket Canpipate.—Daniel 
Pratt, Jr., the great American traveller, is trav- 
elling the same road in New York which con- 
ducted poor Mellen to the lunatic asylum, none 
to the credit of those who are helping him along. 
The melancholy fate of Mellen ought to check 
the spirit of heartlessness and thoughtlessness 
which forgets that what is sport to the many may 
be death to the individual. 





Love’s Liseratity.—In Tristram Shandy, 
Corporal Trim, in giving his account of the 
beautiful Beguine, who attended him during a 
fever, and relating the dreams which disturbed 
his slumbers, says: ‘I was all night long cut- 
ting the world in two, giving her half.” 





Deatu BY Fire.— Mademoiselle Genet, of 
Niblo’s Theatre, New York, who died of injuries 
received by her light dancing diess taking fire, 
was an amiable and exemplary girl. Her fate re- 
minds us of the similar one of Adelaide Lehman. 

TxHanxs—To the delicate bat unknown hand 
that left a fragrant bouquet on our sanctum ta 
ble. We are not over-curious, but like to know 
who our friends are. 





Necro Minstrevsy.—Buckley’s Serenaders 
There 
is great sweetness and true melody in many of 
their performances. 





VERY PLEASANT.—It is said the State tax of 


Roxbury, Chelsea, East Boston, and indeed all*| this year will be -omething near $1,000,000. 


“Alas! how deeply painful is all payment.” 





ked twelve cigars. 

Barnum bears up bravely against his misfor- 
tunes, and receives mach sympathy. 

The “ Sons of New Hampshire,” living in Bos- 
ton, propose to celebrate at home next fall. 

In California, one circular saw lately sawed 
7500 feet of boards in two hours. 

Ephraim Bloomer, a revolutionary soldier, re- 
cently died at Fall River. 

It is now said that Mr. 
from Europe next month. 

To clip a poodle of its fleecy covering is 
thought to be shear cruelty. 
oom r- 

ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 

The people of England are beginning to un- 
derstand that their true policy lies in preserving 
the friendship of this country, instead of provok- 
ing itsenmity. Even the old “ Thunderer,” the 
London Times, speaks more rationally on this 
subject than it did a few months since. It al- 
ludes to the fact that we consider ourselves better 
prepared for war than any other people in the 


‘illmore will return 











- world, in view of our population, our spirit, our 


territory and our wealth, and that we rely upon 
the development by a war of the slumbering 
spirit of democracy, which would drive England 
to prefer the good will and example of America 
to her own ancient institutions. Commenting 
on these points, the Times says: 


“We are ready to concede that there is an 
amount of probability in these calculations. 
We believe the United States to be, in most ma- 
terial conditions, the wealthiest ple in the 
world. Nor do we think that England could 
suffer the frequent defeat of her expeditions, the 
destruction and disgrace of her armies, the loss 
of her merchantmen, and the obstruction of her 
trade, without great cost aud loud complaints.” 

These are important admissions, and they 
smack of the sterling common sense which 
characterizes John Bull when the red rag of 
glory is not fluttered in his face. For a few 
years to come, our transatlantic neighbors had 
better rest contented with the glory they have 
won in the Crimea and the Baltic, and busy 
themselves about paying the “little bills ” which 
have lated in ¢ q When John- 
ny has a little spare change to rattle in his pock- 
ets, it will be time enough for him to thiuk of 
talking big again. 








Coxpition oF Women.—Two women, late- 
ly arrested for wearing male attire, gave as their 
reason for unsexing themselves, that the wages 
of women were so much lower than those of 
men, they could not support life honorably by 
female occupations. There is food for reflection 
in this st t, arid it a social evil 
which ought to be remedied. Women ought to 
command living wages. The hosts of sin are 
recruited largely from those whom starvation 
and despair drive to infamy. This is especially 
the case in our large cities. 








CockneEYs, BEWARE !—Sporting gents in the 
habit of hiring fowling pieces to kill birds in the 
neighborhoods of our towns and cities, should 
know that our State law prohibits by a fine of $2 
for each offence, the selling, buying, or having in 
possession any of the birds mentioned in the act, 
killed within the State or elsewhere ; and clubs 
are formed to prevent violations of the law. 





Lovis Naro.teon.—Count Orloff is ‘said to 
have said ” that Louis Napoleon is a very smart 
man, and he only regrets that Nicholas didn’t, 
evjvy the pleasure of his acquaintance. Louis 
is certainly polite—he gave the Russians a good 
many balls while they occupied Sebastopol. 





Tourkey.—The Turks don’t like paper money, 
and the Divan has refused to establish a monster 
National Bank. Also, for peculation, they have 
sentenced a defaulter to imprisonment. Ah! the 
Turks are sadly uncivilized ! 





Wak 1n Fioripa —Another war with the 
Florida Indians is going on. The aborigines 
will soon be exterminated, and nothing lef: of 
them but Hiawatha. 





Nanaxt Horer —This splendid establish- 
ment has been enlarged by the addition of more 
than one hundred rooms, and will re-open soon 
with its wonted eclat. 

Retirep.—Col John W. Forney has ceased 
to be co-editor and part proprietor of the Wash- 
ington Union. 





Ow Dit.—That a celebrated belle of Syracuse 
is about to try her fortune on the stage. 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Heiress.’ a tale by Faepericn W. Sacwpens. 
“Two Flowers,” porm by Wituam W. Hessanp 

* The Narrow House stanzas by MW C 

“* Aunt Polly's Experience,’ a tale by Annie CaRLron 


* Labor.” verses by Wituiam Lerouros 
“The Bride of the Carnival,’ a story by Francis A 
Durivace. 


“Lines toH M ,” by Witt 
“The White Lie,’ a tale by Sytvanvs Cosa, Ja. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


View of State House Boston, with the additions whieh 
have been recently made to it 


Representation of the city of Syra, capital of the island 


| of Syra, in the Grecian Archipelago. 





View of Erzeroum, capital of Armenia. 

A series of pictures descriptive of localities in the city 
of Lowell, ; first. the Boston Railroad Depot; sec 
ood. Junction of the Voncord and Merrimac itivers, 
third, view of Merrimac Street, and, fourth, the Court 
House. 

Portrait of Laura Bridgman, a deaf, dumb and blind 
pupil of the Blind Asylum, Boston. 

Portrait of Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie. a 

City of Kars—Russians triumphantly entering the city. 

City of Naples, and an Eruption of Mt. Vesuvius 

City and Bay of Revel 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at siz cents a copy. 


0G> One copy of Tue Frac and one copy of the Picro- 
BiaL, when taken together, for $4 00. 





Foreign Items. 


Large discoveries of tin ore have been msde 
in Australia. 

The plague has broken out in Nankin, China, 
and nearly one hundred thousand persons have 
died. 

The famous porcelain manufactory at Sevres, 
France, is to be furthwith transformed into bar- 
racks. Such is progress. 

M. Jullien has lost considerable property—in 
the shape of drums, gongs, ete.—by the destruc- 
tion of Covent Garden Theatre. 

A railroad is jast coffipleted between Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, which will vastly increase the 
facilities of communication with India. 

Rachel, and her rival, Ristori, both arrived in 
Paris on the same day—the one from Italy, and 
the other from America. 

Among other notable arrivals aniuunced at 
the Jardin des Plantes, in Paris, is that of a live 
alligator, six feet long, from the Mississippi 
River. 

An Englishman, named Hand, has patented a 
process for preserving animal food any length of 
time, without sugar or salt, exclusion from air, 
or any of the common modes of preservation. 

A venerable missionary, Rev. Mr. Davis, who 
landed at Tahiti in 1801, died 2t-bis work at 
Papora, recently, in his eighty-eighth year. He 
has spent fifty-four years of missionary labor in 
Polynesia. 

The several missions in Western Africa are 
said to be in a very prosperous condition at the 
present time. There is also a special religious 
awakening in Liberia. It does not appear to be 
confined to one denomination, but extends to all 
denominations ot Christians. 

The Sardinian troops in the Crimea, both com- 
mon soldiers and officers, show a great zeal to 
procure and read the Bible. More than four 
thousand Bibles and Testaments have been dis- 
tributed among them. The chaplain of the army 
himself called for a Bible, and said he would not 
oppose such a work. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The more a maneis envied, the less he is 
spared. 

Money is well spent in purchasing tranquillity 
of mind. 

No gain is so certain as that which proceeds 
from the economival use of what you have. 

There are few people who are more often in 
the wrong than those who cannot endure to be so. 

Confused thought is a cheap commodity, but 
some writers parade it as if it were a priceless 
jewel. 

He that knows himself, knows others; and he 
that is ignorant of himself, could not write a 
very profound lecture on other men’s heads. 

A man who shows himself too well satisfied 
with himself, is seldom pleased with otieis, and 
they, in return, are little disposed to like him. 

There are many moral Actwons, who are as 
miserably devoured by objects of their own 
choosing, as was the fabulous one by his own 
hounds, 

The works of our mystical mannerists, whe 
darken counsel by words without knowledge, 
resemble wet fireworks, which merely sputter 
and blacken paper. 

There are three modes of bearing the ills of 
life ; by indifference, which is the most eommon; 
by philosophy, which is the most ostentariots ; 
and by religion, which is the most effectual. 

Many active intellects struggle little against 
distui bing causes. Their feelings and prejudices 
color their conclusions. But he who seeks truth 
with singleness of mind will strive unceasingly 
for caution, candor and calmness. 

Discontent produces much of our discomfort, 
and all of our improvement. If Plato had de- 
fined man as a grumbling biped, he might have 
defied Diogenes and his rooster. Whoever ob- 
— to the definition would have proved its 
trath. 








Joker's Budget. 


The man who lately received a ‘‘ lock of hair” 
is on the lookout fur a key to it. 

Why are kind mothers like novel writers? 
Because they indulge in fancy. 

What is that which if you take the whole 
away, there will be some kfc? Wholesome. 

“ There is more parade than potatoes,” as the 
Irishman said of the dinner table at a fashion- 
able hotel. 

Why does a shoemaker, when he has filled an 
order for you, earn atitle? Because he’s Major 
(made your) boots. 

We once heard of a dog who had = ~histle 
which grew on the end of his tail. He always 
called himself when wanted. 

An eminent artist is about getting up a “ pan- 
orama of a law suit.” It opens in the year 1, 
and cluses with doomsday. 

A rather credulous individual, on being told 
that he should not believe more than half he 
heard, asked, “ Which half shall I credit?” 

A woman is a great deal like a piece of ivy— 
the more you are rained, the closer she clings to 
you. A wife’s love don’t begin to show itself 
ull the sheriff is after you. 

The French government gives every soldier 
who has lost a limb an artificial arm or leg of the 
best construction. ‘This is truly giving a/ms to a 
“ deserving object.” 

A pragmatical young fellow, sitting at a table 
over against the learned John Scott, asked him 
what differcnce there was between Scots an4 sot. 
Just the breadth of the table, answered the ower. 

An old lady in Vermont was asked by a young 
clergyman to what denominativn she belonged! 
“| don’t know,” said she, “ and don’t care any- 
thing about yer ‘nominations ; fur my part, 1 


boid on to the good old mectia’ hease. 





| Quill and Scissors. 





The Eastern Argus, published in Maino, tells 
about one of its subscribers calling at the office 
wearing a hat which he had worn for the last 
forty years. Of course he did not wear it every 
day, but kept it for Sunday use, and wore it oc 
casionally on holidays. It was still a good hat, 
and looked as though it would last forty years 
more. The owner said that the changes of style 


, made it a fashionable hat every five or six years. 


' there are—Second convictions, 58; third, 9 


Captain Davison, of England, has patented 
the application to cannon of a telescope sight 
and cross wires, or micrometer, so that by means 
of them and a collimater, the piece of ordnance 
may be brought to its proper position by day or 
night, after every discharge, without the necessity 
of observing the object aimed at, after the proper 
range and aim have been first obtained. 

Of the 606 convicts in the Ohio Penitentiary, 
fourth, 3; fifth, 1. 423 are intemperate ; 61 are 
married; 50 are blacks or mulattoes; 26 are 
over fifty years of age ; 244 cannot read or write ; 
and 400, or nearly 66 per cent. of the whole 
number, have no trades! 

Some weeks since, a lad in New York picked 
up in the street a piece of metal, which he sup- 

osed to be steel, and sold it toa young man 
ior sixpence. It proves to be platina, weighs 
over twenty ounces, and is worth about one hun- 
dred and forty dollars. 

The mullen, that very useful weed with a tall 
and elegant flower stalk, which roots itself at 


| ease along the highways of New England, and 
| which we stiive to eradicate, is cultivated in Old 
| England as the “ American velvet plant.” 





The cost of publishing Lieut. Wilkes’s took, 
which grew out of the Antarctic Exploring Ex- 
pedition, has already amounted to a million and 
a quarter of dollars!’ So says Mr. Clayton ia 
the Senate of the United States. 

The Legislature of Nova Scotia has unani- 
mously voted the sum of one hundred and fifty 
zuineas for the purchase of a sword for General 
Williams, the gallant defender of Kars. He is 
a native of Nova Scotia. 

The population of Pittsburg, Pa., and the sev- 
en or eight boroughs which surround it, is set 
down at the present time at 122,620, being an 
increase of fifty five per cent. in less than six 
years. 

At Macao, China, two very large fires broke 
out on the 4th and 5th of January, and destroyed 

pwards of one th nd houses, and property 
to the extent of more than $1,000,000. 

The members of charches in connection with 
the denomination distinctively known as ‘ Chris- 





! tians,” in this country, is 864; value of church 


property, $864,056 ; number of seats, 304,630. 

Mrs. Hoar, wife of the Hon. S. Hoar, of Con- 
cord, Mass., is the only surviving child of Roger 
Sherman, one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The Delaware River is to be bridged at Mil- 
ford, Hunterdon county, N. J., at a cost of ten 
thousand dollars. The structure is to be finished 
by the close of the present year. 

The Hudson River Railroad Company have 
discontinued all their trains on Sunday, so that 
hereafter no trains will arrive at or depart from 
New York on the Sabbath. 

The Kentucky Legislature have recently pase- 
ed a bill leasing the State Penitentiary to the 
present keeper fur three years at six thousand 
dollars a year. 

It is sajd the Mormons will soon make . 
cation to Congress for the admission of Utah 
Territory in the Union as a sovereign State. 

An effort is being made in the Provincial Par- 
liament to introduce the decimal system of car- 
rency more generally into Canada. 

A Farmers’ Reading Room has been opened 
in Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Phila- 
delphia Society for promoting agriculvure. 

The Central Georgian speaks hopefully of the 
prospects of the wheat crop in the interior of 
that State. 

In Pennsylvania, a voluntary desertion of two 
years entitles a wife to obtain a divorce. 

The Texas Legislature have given the widow 
of David Crockct a league of land. 

Thackeray realized $1640, over and above ex- 
penses, by his tive lectures in New Orleans. 

Miss Durand, at Laura Keene’s Varieties, is 
announced as ‘late Mrs. Disbrow !” 

Judge Hanna, of Vincennes, has decided the 
Indiaua liquor law unconstitutional. 

New York city is thronged with strangers, and 
business is uncommonly brisk. 

Rovzers’s receipt fur long life was, “temperance, 
the flesh brush, and don’t fret.” 

A correspondent of the “‘ Country Gentleman ” 
has seen an egy with two others inside. 





— SMlaveiages, 





In this eity, by Rev. Mr. Richards. Mr Charles C. How- 
land, of Kenosha, Wis , to Margaret A. Ayer. 

By tev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles Ulayton to Miss Ellen 
Towne. 

By Kev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr Daniel Frazer to Miss Catha- 
tine Hamilton. 

By Key Mr Cudworth, Mr’ James Athearn to Misa 
Anuie EF H. Burgess. 

Ry Kev. Mr. Porter, Mr. Benjamin Tompkins to Miss 
Jane Miiler. 

By .Mr Miner, Mr. Charles H. Spear to Miss M. 
Liazie Pennock. 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. George M. 
Blake to Miss Annie Anderson 

At Swampecot, by Kev. Dr. Huntington, Mr. Shelton 
Barry, of Boston to Miss Mary F Putnam. 

At Winchester. by Key. Mr. Kobinson, Mr. 8 G. Plerce 
to Miss Lyntha Youbg 

&t Loweil, by Kev. Mr Eddy, Mr Goff Savage to Miss 
Hellin Ha, nes, of New Portiand, Me. 

At Newburyport by Kev. Mr. Fiske, Mr. Robert H 
Knapp to Miss Ann M. Chase 

at be ines, by ay ond Holman, Mr. Joho R. Win- 

te to Mias Lucina pron. 
ra Northburo’, by Rev. Dr. Allen, Mr. Jairus Lincoln, 
Jr. to Miss Jeanuie C. Fisher. 

At Hadley, by Kev ee Mr. Edward GB. 
Marsh to Miss Hattie H. We! 

At Northampton, by Rev Mr. High, Mr. Charles H. 
Hutchinson @ Miss frances L. Lavake 

At New Haven, Conn.. Mr. Joseph J. Salmon, of Bos- 
ten, to Mra. Grace A. Dunning 


Deaths, ; 


In this city, Mre. Rebecca W. Duff 42; Mr. William & 
Bird 33; Mrs. Mary Ford, 71. Mre Ellen J. Larkin, 44; 
Mr. Bryan J. Watt, 2); Mre Jane Sullivan, 23, Mr Jonn 
Fiavagan, 72. 

At Koxbory Mr. George Read, 67 

At West Koxbary, Dea. Benjamin Farrington, 68. 

At Somerville, Mr Samuel Hud-on, 61 

At Malden, Mre. Abigail, wife of Mr Benj. Dodge, 67 

At Metrose, Mr+. Sophronia B Batler, 23 

At Qaincy, William Brown cacy ag D,2 

At Coneord. Mr Joseph Merriem 

At Lyon. Mra. Hannah, widow of the late Mr. Lewis 
D. Wood, 4 

At Saleta. Widow Lydia Moree, 74: Widow Deborah 
Wat. 68; Mrs Elizabeth “eymooth 22 

At South Danvers, Mr. William *kidmore. 75 

At Woburn, Mr Nathaniei KR. Abbott. 23 

At Gloucester, Mrs. Dorcas, widow of the late Mr John 




















Parsons, 86. t 

At Byfield, Col Josiah Titcom>. 68% 

At Newbury port, Mrs Anna Hickey. 9 

At Worcester, Mee. Olive, wite of Mr && T. aa- 
drews. of Boston 25; Heary Breatord Warhbarn. 19 

At Duxbary. Mre. Bitze etfs of Jomo Himes, Req , 13 

at Bronfield, Mr Daniel R. Knight, 4. 

At New Bedford, Mre. Sarah Ho-«laod Kehew, BD), Me 
Weirome L. Anthony. 4 ; : 

At Chesterfield ‘Wisew Abigall Heed 7 

At Portemooth N H . Samue! A Cobere Eaq, 61 

At Rast Bridgeport. Comm . tiem Kaorh Yoo «, 5 

a» new Haven Com 

At Baeck@e! |, Me., Onpt. Josiah Parra, s sidier of the 
Revoiatwn, 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE GIPSEY MAID. 


BY FRANK PREELOVE. 
In the bright dawn of youth, 
When the lips utter truth, 
Ere the heart hath yet learned deceit, 
O would that the hour 
Had been fraught with the power 
Cf retaining me still at thy feet. 


Then the wild gipsey maid 
Would never have strayed, 

And afar o’er the wide world roam— 
Through the haunts of mankind, 
Ever searching to find 

A nook, where the heart feels at home. 


But the Romanny child 
Had a heart dancing wild 

To the music that called her away; 
And though pleasant was the dream, 
By the dashing, bright stream, 

Her tent was but pitched for a day. 


And when the pale youth, 
With his heart full of truth, 
And his brain full of thought, seeks the glade, 
Does he dream of the night, 
In the witching moonlight, 
He first met the dark gipsey maid? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


PAUL ELLIS’S FORTUNE. 
BY MARY L. MEANY. 

“J expectep to have a new beau for you this 
evening, girls, but he has disappointed me,” said 
Mrs. Rivers, as she approached the centre-table, 
at which were seated several young ladies, who 
turned with girlish curiosity to ask their hostess 
for further particulars—all save Miss Agatha 
Bird, who continued turning over the book of 
engravings before her, with an air of perfect in- 
difference, yet not losing a syllable of the in- 
formation Mrs. Rivers proceeded to give respect- 
ing the new beau. 

“ You have all seen the beautiful house lately 
erected on the next street below, I presume? 
Well, that is owned by the gentleman in ques- 
tion, Mr. Paul Ellis, a rich old bachelor, who, 
after travelling half over the world, has come to 
the determination of settling in our town for the 
remainder of his life.” 

“ And of finding a wife among us, also, with- 
out doubt, poor old man! What a pity, since 
there is not the smallest chance of his success,” 
broke in roguish little Ida Percival, glancing 
very demurely at her companion. 

“Of course not ; who ever heard of a rich old 
bachelor getting a wife ?” resumed Mrs. Rivers. 
“ Yet such is the unaccountable stupidity of the 
race that they never seem aware of so palpable 
a fact; and this Mr. Ellis, though in other re- 
spects a sensible and intelligent person, is not in 
this a whit better than his compeers ; for he has 
the temerity to speak of domestic happiness as a 
blessing which has not hitherto been his, but will, 
he hope, crown his latter days.” 

“Ynfatuated man! he ought to be put in 
a strait-jacket,” exclaimed Ida, again. “Do 
look up from those wonderfully interesting pic- 
tures, Agatha, and favor us with your opinion 
of this monomaniac.” 

“What are you all talking about?” queried 
Agatha, as thus appealed to she raised her eyes 
from the engravings, and carelessly leaning her 
head on one hand, turned to Mrs. Rivers. “ Real- 
ly, your friend, though absent, seems to create 
quite a sensation. But prithee, don’t talk of his 
seeking a wife; if the poor old soul wants a 
nurse or a housekeeper, why does he not employ 
them at once?” 

“Poor old soul !” repeated Mrs. Rivers, with 
a merry twinkle of the eye; for she was too 


shrewd not to see through the well acted indif- 


ference. “Why, he is wealthy, Agatha, and 
young enough—I dare say not over forty at the 
most.” 

“ Or say thirty-five ; rich bachelors are never 
over thirty-five or forty,” said Agatha, drily. 
“T’ll wager, though, this Mr. What's-his-name is 
not a day under fifty-five or sixty.” 

“Why, Agatha, have you seen him, or been 
dreaming of him, that you are so exact as to his 
age ?”’ broke in Ida, again. “O, depend uponit, 
girls, Aggy is going to set her cap for the rich 
old bachelor.” 

A peal of girlhood’s ready laughter followed 
Ida’s words, in the midst of which Agatha re- 
plied, tartly, “‘ You must judge me by yourself, 
Miss Percival,” and walked loftily away. Ida 
regretted the effect of her playful raillery, and 
the conversation was changed. 

Soon after the company dispersed, and Agatha 
Bird, with her grandmother, Mrs. Morley, start- 
ed homewards, declining Mr. Rivers’s escort, “ as 
the distance was short.” It was soon evident, 
however, that Mrs. Morley had a reason for de- 
clining, and that her hostess had been speaking 
to the matrons, as well as to the girls, of her tea 
party, respecting her new acquaintance; for on 
reaching the corner of the street, Mrs. Morley 
said : 

“ Let us turn down this street, Agatha. It is 
not going out of our way, and I wish to see the 
new house they are talking so much about.” 

“I saw it before it was quite finished, and it 
did not look like anything extraordinary,” said 
Agatha, carelessly. “That is it, standing back 
from the street on the other corner.” 

“ Let us cross over,” szid Mrs. Morley. 

They did so, and a few paces brought them to 
the new house, round which the moon threw its 
brightest beams, as if kindly desirous to aid the 
aged eyes in their scrutinizing survey. It was a 
double house, its cream-colored walls and green 
shutters contrasting prettily ; and with the beau- 
tiful garden surrounding it, it was a cheerfal, 
inviting place, though, as the young lady said, 
nothing extraordinary, or deserving of the praise 
bestowed on it. 

“And very likely,” she added, “ its owner will 
turn out not to be so rich after all, though they 
talk as if he were a millionaire.” 

“ But he may be rich enough without being a 
millionaire,” replied the elderly lady, as having 
concluded her observation, she resumed her 
walk. “‘ The place is not a palace, to be sure, 


is rather sickly, poor child,” replied the mother. 





but it is quite handsome. I should like to see | 
you mistress of such a house, Aggy ; and if Mr. 
Ellis has an income corresponding with his 
dwelling, I think he is worth captivating.” 

The young lady did not say that she also 
thought so, but her grandmother had no doubt 
of her concurrence. A few days passed, and 
nothing was seen of Mr. Ellis. 

“ Where does he busy himself? One hears of | 
him, but never sees him,” said Mrs. Morley to 
Mrs. Rivers, who was paying her a visit, and, of 
course, chatting of the rich old bachelor. 

“O, he has been too busy in fitting up his 
house to have time for visiting. But now he has 
it all nicely furnished, and has a housekeeper and 
a colored servant ; as my husband told him yes- 
terday, his establishment was perfect—there was 
nothing wanting. ‘Yes, he answered, ‘there 
was one thing—that now having adorned the 
cage, he was waiting for a bird to fly into it.’” 

“ Conceit is not the smallest of his possessions, 
I fancy,” said Agatha, to whom the eyes of the 
visitor were turned. But no sooner had she de- 
parted, than the grandmother was startled by the 
sudden exclamation : 

“Now, grandma, that is just the thing—Mrs. 
Rivers has given me an idea.” 

“What does the child mean ?” queried the old 
lady, in utter bewilderment. 

“Never mind till to-morrow, grandma; then 
you'll see, or rather hear something ; trust me to 
succeed when I choose to try.” 

In furtherance of her purpose, Miss Agatha, 
the following afternoon, made up a little parcel 
of work, and took it to the seamstress, whom 
she occasionally employed. After giving direc- 
tions about the sewing, she rose to go, at the 
same time, remarking: » 

“Your little Ann does not look well to-day, I 
think, Mrs. B——. Has she been sick ?” 

“She can scarce ever be said to be well; she 


“You confine her too much to the house, 
probably.” 

“Perhaps I do; but most of the children 
about here are so bad I can’t bear to have her 
play with them. So she seldom goes out except 
of an errand, or when I can spare time to take 
her out for a walk.” ‘ 

“ Suppose you allow her to come with me. I 
am going some distance, and it will do her good 
to be out this fine afternoon.” 

“O, Miss Bird, you are too kind,” said the 
gratified mother; “I’m afraid you would find 
her troublesome.” 

“Not the least danger. She looks like a good 
little girl, and I love to amuse good children.” 

The overjoyed child was soon made ready ; 
and taking her by the hand, and amusing her 
with talk suited to her infant years, the young 
lady led her through several of the principal 
streets in which she had scarcely ever been be- 
fore, and she was consequently surprised and 
delighted with everything that met her view. 

“Come in here, Ann,” said Agatha, at last 
pausing at a confectioner’s, “I am really hun- 
gry, and I dare say so are you.” 

They entered the store. *Agatha ordering ice 
cream and sponge cakes, tripped up-stairs to the 
saloon, and took a seat beside a window which 
commanded a full view of Mr. Ellis’s house on 
the opposite corner. She surveyed it leisurely, 
and came to the conclusion that it was really 
handsomer than she had imagined. As she gazed, 
two gentlemen came out on the portico, and after 
a little conversation, one took leave, while the 
other, evidently the master of the house, went 
in, leaving the hall door open. Agatha’s face 
brightened, as if this was the chance she had 
been hoping for; and turning to her little com- 
panion, who was enjoying the unwonted feast, 
she began : 

“ Were you ever in this street before, Annie?” 

The child replied in the negative. 

“Then you will like to look at the beautiful 
gardens on the other side. When you have eat- 
en your ice cream come to this window, and you 
can see far up and down the street.” 

The child gladly obeyed, and her eyes roving 
delightedly from one lovely spot to another, 
fixed themselves with a echild’s joyous admira- 
tion on Mr. Ellis’s garden. Agatha, who had 
expected this, listened smilingly to her merry 
prattle, told her the names of many of the flow- 
ers, and stimulated her curiosity till she grew 
eager to have a closer view. 

“Couldn’t you go there, Miss Bird? They 
wouldn’t mind you,” she said, beseechingly. 

“0O,I should not like to do that, my little 
girl. Iam not acquainted with the family that 
lives there. But you don’t see the prettiest part 
of the garden, Ann. Come a little nearer; now 
look down as far as you can through the trees 
and bushes ; now you see the beauties.” 

The child uttered an exclamation of rapture ; 
for it was a multiflora, with its countless clus- 
ters of delicately tinted blossoms, that met her 

e. 
oe Ah, if I only had one of the pretty bunches 
to take home to dear mother!”’ she exclaimed, 
wistfully. 

“I wish I could get you one, Ann ; but it can- 
not be. Come, let me tie your bonnet; it is 
time we were going home.” 

The little girl reluctantly obeyed ; but ere she 
left the room, ran back to the window to take 
just one more glance at the object that absorbed 
her thoughts. 

“T never thought anything could be so pretty,” 
she said, returning to Agatha, who was waiting 
at the door. 

“Tt is very beautiful,” she replied. “If you 
will promise to be satisfied, we will cross the 
street, and pass by the garden, so that you can 
have a better view of it.” 

The promise was given with a child’s readi- 
ness; and Agatha, exulting in the certain suc- 
cess of her scheme, took her by the hand, and 
they were soon slowly passing in front of the 
garden, the child peering eagerly over the iron 
railing, and breaking into a little shout of de- 
light, or holding her breath in the earnestness of 
her admiration. Agatha indulged her lingering 
pace, and was not sparing of her own expres- 
sions of pleasure in the lovely scene; for a 
quick glance at the mansion had caught sight of 
a manly form bending over a newspaper, the 





sudden rustle of which assured her that the 


child’s gleeful exclamations had been overheard. 

“ There is the multiflora now in full view, lit- 
tle enthusiast,” she said, at length, in her sweet- 
est tones. 

The child looked for an instant, then raised 
her eyes beseechingly. 

“T cannot see it well for that tree. If I could 
only go in and take one good look.” 

“O, but that would be very rude, my dear,” 
said the lady; but Ann felt the hand that held 
hers relax its pressure, and she ventured to con- 
tinue her pleading. 

“Just one little minute. I wont go far, nor 
touch a single thing.” 

“Tf I were sure I could trust you.” 

«O, indeed, indeed I wont.” 

“Well, for one moment only, you may go,” 
began Agatha, affecting to yield to her entrea- 
ties ; and the words had scarcely passed her lips, 
ere the delighted child bounded back to the gate, 
and hurriedly, though with cautious steps, skip- 
ped along a broad winding path till she stood 
before an arbor overrun with the luxuriant multi- 
flora. 

She had scarcely reached it, when a gentleman 
emerged from the side door of the house, and 
came toward her. 

“Don’t be afraid, my little one,” he said, in a 
grave though kindly tone, as she turned to fly. 
“Did you wish to look at the flowers? You 
are quite wel to go all throngh the garden, 
if you wish to.” 

“But the lady will be waiting for me, sir,” 
Agatha heard the child reply, as she glided into 
the garden, and i ious of anoth- 
er’s presence, called softly to little Ann. 

“ Come, my child, your minute would extend 
to hours in this charming spot, I fear.” 

“Bat, Miss Bird, the gentleman said I might 
stay and—” 

“The gentleman !” was repeated in a tone of 
surprise, but at the moment, Mr. Ellis, who had 
been partially concealed by a tall evergreen, 
came forward. The lady started, blushed (of 
course), and returned his very respectful bow 
with one of gentle dignity and reserve ; then, in 
a ladylike way, apologized for the intrusion, 
pleading in extenuation the little creature’s eager 
desire to enter. “It isso difficult to refuse a 
child any gratification,” she added, with a win- 
ning smile. 

Mr. Ellis made a courteous reply, and turning 
to Ann, desired her to run about as she pleased, 
and see all that was to be seen. 

“T would rather stay looking at this,” she 
replied, timidly, unwilling to withdraw her gaze 
from the splendid vine that seemed at every in- 
stant more beautiful to her longing eyes. 

“Would you like to have one of those pretty 
clusters ?” asked Mr. Ellis, kindly. 

“ O yes—yes, sir, I would rather have it than 
anything,” she returned, with trembling eager- 
ness, that made him smile somewhat sadly as he 
promised to give her one ere she left the garden ; 
then bowing courteously to Agatha, begged the 
privilege of escorting her through the grounds. 
She assented, and as they slowly moved on, re- 
ferred to the promise he had made her little 
protege. 

“The little creature will be overjoyed ; for as 
we were sitting in the ice cream saloon opposite, 
she saw the multiflora, and wished she could 
have one of the ‘pretty bunches of flowers’ to 
take to her mother. Poor child! in her humble 
home she has little to amuse or interest her.” 

And she gave a short sketch of her humble 
companion in a tone of touching softness. Mr. 
Ellis’s fine eyes expressed his appreciation of 
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The old lady’s pleasure was only equalled by 


her surprise. 


“It was a wonderfully cute plan, Aggy; you | 


not only got acquainted with the old bachclor 
by its means, but you have given him the im- 
pression that you are exceedingly kind-hearted ; 
and men of his age generally set a great value 
on that.” 

“ That was one reason why I took Ann; and 
besides, as she is such a moping thing, and her 
mother is not acquainted with any of our friends, 
there is no danger of any tattling about it.” 

“ And so you really like the man, my dear?” 
inquired the old lady, peering anxiously over her 
spectacles at her grand-daughter. 

“Yes—that is I really like his money, his 
house and garden,” returned Agatha, daughing. 
“They would reconcile me to a far worse look- 
ing person; for this Mr. Ellis is really what 
might be called handsome, and very gentlemanly 
in manners and appearance; not so very old, 
either—as Mrs. Rivers says, probably not over 
forty. I had prepared myself to see an individ- 
ual very different from him, and was most agree- 
ably disappointed.” 

“Tam very glad to hear you say so, my dear 
child,” and the old lady looked as satisfied as if 
the matter were quite settled. 
from foreseeing this when your poor, dear moth- 
er left you an orphan to my care. And I have 
felt very uneasy about you many a time; for 
you know, Aggy, my small annuity will cease at 
my death, and the little I have been able to save, 
would be a poor provision for you. I do hope 
you and this rich old bachelor will make a match. 
If he only knows how to follow up the acquaint- 
ance thus commenced.” 

“Tt was a lucky thought about the oleanders, 
was it not, grandma?” said Agatha. “ There is 
a chance for him to follow up the acquaintance, 
if he desires to do so.” . 

“But suppose he should not take advantage 
of it?” 

“Tam sure he will. But if he has not sense 
enough to do so, I must tax my ingenuity to 
devise some other plan, for I am resolved not to 
lose this chance—such a one does not often 
offer.” 

Could Paul Ellis only have overheard this 
conversation as he sat at the same hour in his 
cool, elegantly furnished parlor, looking out 
upon the fair garden, bathed in sunset dyes, and 
conjuring up visions of the future as rosy and 
sweetly beautiful as the scene on which he gazed 
dreamily! The vague fancies that had been 
wont to float mistily before his mental vision at 
that calm, lonely hour, now assumed a tangible 


- form ; and in his full, deep tones he unconscious- 


ly murmured “Agatha,” or “Aggy,” till the 
name that had at first sounded harshly, became 
sweet and pleasant, because belonging to one 
who now absorbed his thoughts. He saw again, 
in imagination, the graceful figure in its light 
summer dress, gliding by his side through the 
garden paths, and fancied how it would be were 
she mistress of the home which to him seemed 
desolate with all its beauty. 

True, she was not beautiful, but that mattered 
not—she was pretty and ladylike, that was sufli- 
cient for him ; he had a horror of your beauties, 
they were apt to be vain and silly. She was 
past the first bloom of youth, too, that was still 
another recommendation ; for Paul Ellis was not 
of that class of old bachelors who fall in rap- 
tures with sweet sixteen. Though he was not 
old—his real age fell far short of forty,—he felt 
that he was no longer a young man, and he re- 
quired as a wife a woman of mature mind—not 





her benevolence in bringing the sickly child out 
for a walk. : 

“It is truly an angel’s work that you have 
done this day, lady,” he said, earnestly. “Not 
merely in affording to this little friendless one 
an unaccustomed pleasure—though that was in 
itself an act of rare kindness—but in developing 
her innate love of the beautiful, you have con- 
ferred a lasting, an inestimable pleasure.” 

Then seeing his companion avert her head, as 
if modestly unwilling to receive his commenda- 
tion, he changed the subject to one naturally 
springing from the scene around, and the pair 
made the tour of the garden in friendly conver- 
sation. Meantime little Ann, having satisfied 
herself with gazing on the object of her childish 
admiration, was flitting through the walks, stop- 
ping at almost every bush and flower, but not 
venturing to touch the blooming beauties. 

“Come, Annie, your mother will be uneasy 
about you, I fear,” said Agatha, as she reached 
the gate in her pleasant promenade. 

Ann looked timidly at Mr. Ellis, fearful that 
he had forgotten his promise, but was quickly 
reassured by being desired to choose whatever 
cluster she fancied; and was almost wild with 
delight on receiving along with it several other 
flowers which she named as her favorites. 

“Now, Annie, you must be a good child for a 
year, after getting so lovely a bouquet,” said 
Agatha, playfully. “ But have you not forgot- 
ten to thank the kind gentleman ?” 

Mr. Ellis replied kindly to the child’s grateful 
thanks, and presented to the lady a branch of 
moss roses and mignonette, which she received 
with her most fascinating smile, and naively 
told him he had chosen her favorite flowers. 

*“Indeed! They are mine, also.” And the 
gentleman’s eyes spoke eloquently of the plea- 
sure which this similarity of tastes gave him. 

“What splendid oleanders you have, Mr 
Ellis!” she said (for he had told her his name), 
and with a charming mixture of girlish frank- 
ness and timidity, she murmured, “I am tempted, 
since you are so generous of your floral beauties, 
to beg a few cuttings for my grandma. She is 
30 partial to oleanders, and those she had died in 
the spring.” 

The gentleman, as in duty bound, professed 
that he should feel honored by being allowed to 
offer anything his poor garden contained ; and 
the lady repeating her acknowledgment, they 
parted, mutually pleased with the accidentai 
interview. 

Miss Agatha conducted her serviceable little 
companion home, as she had promised, then 


tripped lightly homeward to rejoice her grandma | 


with full details of her successful stratagem. 





a ping or sentimental school girl. 

Certainly, Miss Agatha Bird was the very one 
for him, exactly to his taste in every respect— 
more than all in the active, though unostenta- 
tious, goodness of heart, which, in his estima- 
tion, was the crowning grace of womanhood. 
How touching was that simple act of kindness 
to the little girl, whom, clean and neat as was her 
attire, few young ladics would make the com- 
panion of their walk. Many will give a calico 
frock or a loaf of bread to the child of poverty, 
but few think of procuring for it an hour of inno- 
cent pleasure, that will brighten its dreary lot, 
and animate the drooping heart, which seems 
heir only to penury and neglect. O, Agatha 
Bird was indeed a jewel! Happy the man who 
could win her for his own! Ah! if he could be 
so fortunate !—if, tormenting doubt, why should 
it intrude to dispel his pleasing dream ? 

The next day Agatha was unable to settle 
herself to any occupation or amusement. She 
would put a few stitches in her embroidery, then 
throw it down wearily, saunter up and down the 
little parlor, pick up a book and glance vacantly 
through its pages, then stand at the window 
looking out intently, and finally with a yawn or 
pant, return to her work-table. Mrs. Morley 
looked up from her knitting now and then, as if 
in wonder. At last she spoke : 

“A person would imagine you are expecting 
to see Mr. Ellis this morning.” 

“If Ido not expect him, I at least expect a 
messenger from him ; it is strange he is so tardy 
in sending.” 

Mrs. Morley’s eyes opened wider with amaze- 
ment, and she exclaimed : 

“You surely do not fancy that he will send an 
oleander, my dear ?” 

“Tsurely do. If he has any sense at all, he 
will know how to do that; I am quite certain he 
will.” 

There was*silence for a time, then Agatha, 
looking back from the window, triumphantly 
exclaimed : 

“ Behold the truth of my intuitive perception 
of his disposition.” 

The grandmother peeped through the blind, 
and saw a boy coming up the street with a fine 
oleander in full bloom. 

“How could he have known where to send 
it?” asked she, dubiously. 

“O, I took care to mention your name several 
times during our conversation, and any one could 
give him your direction. See! I am right—the 
boy is coming up the steps. I must open the 
door myself; for that stupid Peggy would ask a 
hundred questions.” 

So saying, she hastened to the street door. 
The boy was the bearer of a note also to Mrs. 


“Ah! I was far | 


Morley, which was perused while he was con 
veying the plant to its destined position in the 
garden. It was brief, but courteous in the ex- 
treme, begging Mrs. Morley to do the writer the 
honor of accepting the oleander; and further, 
requesting the privilege of being allowed to call 
that evening and pay his respects. 

“The old bachelor believes in taking time by 
the forelock,” said Agatha. 

“So much the better, my dear,” responded 
the well pleased grandmother ; and a favorable 
answer was returned to the note. 

That evening beheld three persons seated in 
Mrs. Morley’s parlor in the happiest frame of 
mind imaginable. Conversation went on briskly 
between the old lady and her guest, while Miss 
Agatha acted the part of a modest, retiring 
young lady to perfection. When she did speak, 
her well chosen words and carefully modulated 
tones increased her power over the already smit- 
ten bachelor; and when he departed it needed 
no seer to foretell that that call would prove the 
harbinger of many others. It was mid-summer 
when the acquaintance began. As autumn 
waned, Agatha impatiently awaited the declara- 
tion which she was assured would soon greet her 
willing ear; and the old dame grew chagrined 
at the unaccountable delay. As to Paul, every 
visit to his charmer for the last fortnight had 
been made with the intention of propounding 
the important question; but somehow his cour- 
age always failed. 

At length the decisive period arrived. It was 
a rainy, blustering November day, and having 
spent the morning musing in his study, he set 
out, after dinner, to call at Mrs. Morley’s. The 
rain was falling heavily, but that was in his fa- 
vor, for there would be no interruption from 
visitors; and Mrs. Morley had told him that in 
stormy weather she generally kept her room ; so 
he anticipated a lengthy tete.a-tete with Agatha, 
during which his fate should be decided. Full 
of these thoughts, he reached the house, and 
rapped ; but no one came to give him admit- 
tance. He turned the knob, and finding the 
door unfastened, let himself in. In doing so, 
he made more noise than was necessary, in or- 
der to announce his entrance, but the heavy rain 
probably prevented the sound being noticed ; for 
though the back parlor door was partly open, no 
one came out, and the voices of both ladies were 
plainly distinguishable. His own name uttered 
by the younger lady induced him to pause in the 
entry. They were speaking of him; he would 
learn how he stood in their estimation ere he 
committed himself by a proposal. Eagerly he 
listened for the grandmother’s slow reply. 

“But, Aggy dear, I sometimes think that we 
may be mistaken in regard to his intentions. 
Some men will visit a house year after year 
merely to pass away their time, though Mr. 
Ellis does not seem like such a man.” 

“O, old bachelors are mostly old fools, and I 
dare say he is no better than the rest,” returned 
Agatha, pettishly. 

Could he credit his ears? Was that indeed 
his gentle, modest, sweet voiced Agatha? Smil- 
ing, half bitterly, at the discovery, he stood de- 
liberating whether his wisest course was to depart 
noiselessly, and send a brief note to explain the 
abrupt cessation of his visits, when he was start- 
led by Agatha’s next words: 

‘But now tell me, grandma, what better thing 
can we do with that girl? If she is not the 
daughter of our Paul Ellis, she is at any rate 
some connexion of his, and I would not have 
him know of it for the world ; for he is just fool- 
isi enough to think of bringing her up as a lady 
if he were to know about her, and that I should 
never permit ; 1am determined she shall never 
live in my house.” 

“ Very likely,” thought Paul; “but what can 
be this mystery ?” and impelled by an irresistible 
impulse, he moved nearer the room. 

“Well, it seems very odd,” responded Mrs. 
Morley ; “though to be sure, when I think about 
it, I seem to remember that Mrs. Lee told me the 
girl’s name was Margaret Ellis, or something 
like it, when I took her to bring up; but never 
calling her any other name but Peggy since, I 
almost forgot that she had any other.” 

Agatha interrupted the loquacious speaker with 
fretful impatience. 

“T tell you, grandma, there can be no doubt 
about the name ; for when I took her up to the 
garret, as she persisted that Mr. Ellis must be 
her father, I asked her for the book she had 
mentioned ; and there, true enough, was written, 
‘From Paul Ellis to his wife Margaret ;’ and on 
the same page, in a woman’s hand, was a date— 
I forget precisely what—as the birthday of ‘ Mar- 

_garet, daughter of Paul and Margaret Ellis.’ 

When she goes to sleep to-night I must look 
over her things, for nothing that bears that name 
shall she take out of the house; and as for her 
staying here, it is out of the question.” 

“Well, my dear, I suppose you must have 
your own way; and perhaps it is the safest 
course. So you may write to Mrs. T—— about 
her. I have no doubt she will be willing to take 
Peggy ; for she will be handy, not only during 
the voyage, but after they reach California.” 

“Mrs. T—— leaves next week, does she not ?” 

“Yes; on Tuesday, she said.” 

“Then we must keep the young lady within 
doors in the interim, and once she is gone we 
may hope to be rid of her forever. For a greater 
security I shall mark her things with some other 
name, so that she will have no proof of her as- 


sertions regarding Paul Ellis in future. 

So saying, Agatha began her note to Mrs. 
T , and for a short space no sound was 
heard, save the rapid gliding of her pen over the 
paper, and the click of her grandmother's knit- 
ting needles. The unsuspected listener mean- 
while leaned against the wall, composing him- 
self, ere he should make his presence known. 
At the name of Margaret Ellis he had turned 
deadly pale, and a tremor, as of some powerful 
emotion, shook his frame; but at the close of 








the colloquy indignation mastered every other 
feeling, and he was sorcly tempted to rush in 
and overwhelm the pair with well-merited invec- 
tive. Dut be restrained himself; and it was with 
a calm, though still pale countenance, that he at 
last rapped lightly, and pushing back the door 
at the same time, revealed himself to the aston- 
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ished and bewildered ladies. They both started 


nervously. 
“Bless me!” ejaculated the wonder-stricken 
old dame, while Agatha, recovering her presence 


of mind, with a polite greeting, drew an arm- 


chair near the blazing fire. 

Declining the proffered seat, Mr. Ellis, in as 
composed a manner as he could assume, said : 

“Ladies, I ought, perhaps, to preface with an 
apology the confession that I have been a listen- 
er to your conversation. There are occasions, 
however, when nature triumphs over principle 
and good breeding. As this is one, I deem my- 
self excusable. The child,”—his voice faltered, 
and his forced calmness gave way, as in a husky 
whisper, he added, ‘I must see her.” 

Mrs. Morley sat gazing upon him, as if sud- 
denly struck dumb. Miss Agatha, overpowered 
by conflicting emotions, and feeling that her 
hopes were at an end, covered her mortification 
by sceming to sink into a deadly swoon. 

“T must see the child of whom you have 
spoken, without delay, Mrs. Morley,” repeated 
Mr. Ellis, maintaining by a violent effort his 
self-command. 

But as well might he expect an answer from 
an Egyptian mummy as from the astonished 
woman; and unable to restrain his impatience 
longer, he darted up the stairway, and untying a 
cord by which the garret door was fastencd, be- 
held a child crouched upon a small bed in one 
corner of the gloomy room. On hearing the 
door open, she buried her head in her lap, so 
that she did not know who entered ; and before 
speaking to her he cast his eyes around the 
dreary, unfurnished garret, till espying a worn, 
though richly bound book lying upon the bed, 
he took it up, and with nervous fingers turned 
over its leaves. 

It was the volume of which Agatha had spok- 
en; and as his eye fell upon the record, traced 
in a delicate female hand, he kissed the writing 
with almost reverential affection, while an ex- 
pression of mournful tenderness overspread his 


Bird had hoped soon to enter as a bride. Anx- 
ious as he was to learn something of the child’s 
history, he would not harrow up her feelings by 
touching on the subject, but exerted himself to 
enliven her during the repast which was soon 
made ready, after which, exhausted by the trou- 
ble and excitement of the day, she fell into a 
deep slumber. But sleep visited not the father 
that night. Memory’s spell was upon him, and 


| he sat musing on the early blighted dreams of 


love and happiness. 

Years before, when finishing his collegiate 
course at Yale, he wooed and won a fair young 
girl, an orphan, with no near kindred, to whom 
his love came as the sunlight of her existence. 
Their marriage was private ; for well he knew 
his father would not sanction it; but with the 
rashness of impetuous youth, he took the irre- 
vocable step, trusting for after-pardon. He took 
board for himself and bride at a neighboring 
farmer’s, until the conclusion of his term, when 
he resolved to return alone to his father’s home, 
reveal what he had done, and obtain permission 
to return for his bride. To Margaret, also, this 
seemed the best course, and buoyed up with an- 
ticipations of a speedy reunion, they parted— 
parted to meet no more on earth. 

The very day of Paul’s arrival at home, his 
father accidentally discovered his secret through 
a brief letter penned by his son to inform his 
wife of his safe arrival. Mr. Ellis was dismayed 
for a moment, but his plan was soon formed. 
He was a man of iron resolution, yet of the most 
consummate policy; little scrupulous as to the 
means by which he might obtain his end. That 
evening as they sat together, and Paul was sum- 
moning resolution to reveal his secret marriage, 
his father spoke of some business affairs in In- 
dia, which required the p of a responsibl 
agent, and proposed that his son should be that 
agent, promising to make over to him the large 
sums involved, which would render him inde- 
pendent. The crafty father represented that the 








countenance. Then advancing, he laid his hand 
gently on the girl’s shoulder. She sprang up 
tremblingly, but on seeing him, surprise banished 
all other feelings. 

“Do you know me, my little girl?” he asked, 
in a kindly tone. 

“No, sir,” she answered, regarding him some- 
what timidly. 

“Come to the window. I want to talk with 
you a little while.” 

He led her to the window, near which was a 
small trunk, on which he sat, and drawing her 
down beside him, he scanned her features mi- 
nutely. Fora time he was silent from painful 
emotion. 

In truth, she was a pitiable sight. Trembling 
with cold, her short hair falling forward on her 
tear-stained face, her eyes swollen and inflamed 
from long weeping, she presented a mournful 
picture of childhood, forlorn and distressed. 

“ What is your name, my child ?”’ at length he 
inquired. 

“Margaret Ellis, sir.” 

“ Where is your father ?” 

With drooping head, she replied that she did 
not know. 

“ How long is it since you last saw him ?” 

“T never saw him, sir,” was the reluctantly 
spoken answer. 

“ And your mother ?” 

The question was put in a tone that seemed to 
touch the child’s heart, and with fast falling tears, 
she replied : 

“O, sir, my mother has been dead this long, 
long time!” 

“Did you always live in this city?’ was the 
next query. 

“No, sir. Ionly came here with Mrs. Mor- 
ley. We used to live in G——, and after my 
mother died, Mrs. Lee took care of me till Mrs. 
Morley took me to bring up.” 

“ How long ago was that ?” 

“ About four years I heard her say afew weeks 


“You go to school, I suppose ?” 

“O no, sir, I don’t get time; for I have all 
the rough work about the house to do.” 

“And why are you up here in the cold such a 
day as this?” 

In a frightened whisper—for she had been for- 
bidden to mention the subject—the girl answer- 
ed that in dusting the front parlor that morning, 
she had opened a beautiful new book, which she 
read was presented to Miss Agatha by Paul 
Ellis. She gave a cry, which Miss Agatha over- 
heard, and on being told that Paul Ellis was her 
father’s name, and that the gentleman who wrote 
that must be her father, Miss Agatha questioned 
her sharply, and shut her up in the garret for her 
impertinence. There she had since remained, 
cold, hungry and weeping. 

A bitter, scornful smile curled Mr. Ellis’s lip 
as he thought of the young lady’s tender com- 
passion for “the poor little creature,” through 
whom he had made her acquaintance; but with- 
out dwelling on this, he asked the little girl if 
she had anything belonging to her deceased 
mother. 

She replied that she had, and on his rising 
from the trunk, she took therefrom a small box, 
which she placed confidingly in his hands. It 
contained a few trinkets, and a letter bearing his 
name, which he opened eagerly, and having read 
the commencement, with a burst of emotion he 
drew the child to his heart, exclaiming : 

“ My child! my own Margaret’s child !—thank 
God, I have discovered you!” 

She clung to him with a tightening grasp ; for 
just then, Mrs. Morley, urged by her incensed 
grand-daughter, appeared, protesting against this 
unwarrantable conduct. But Mr. Ellis, subdu- 
ing his emotion, calmly assured her that words 
were useless ; he had found his daughter in her 
house and she should depart with him ; but as 
he never intended his child should toil for her 
daily bread, he would remunerate the lady for 
her board and clothing. Then Margaret having 
by his desire donned her old bonnet and shawl, 





Stairs, she clinging to him fearfully till he closed | 


the house door behind them. 
into @ store close by, and procuring a cab, they 
were soon driven to the house which Agatha 


He conducted her | decay of mental power, ennui, and sometimes | 


b would not require more than one or two 
years, and it was a good opportunity for making 
money and seeing something of the world, add- 
ing in a jocular way, that a friend of his was 
already thinking of bringing about a match be- 
tween his daughter and Paul, but that he could 
never entertain the idea of a youth fresh from 
college marrying. 

After this, Paul could not venture to reveal his 
marriage, but after much painful reflection, con- 
cluded to accept his father’s offer. Though he 
grieved at the thought of leaving his loved Mar- 
garet for so long a time, yet with the buoyancy 
of youth, he imagined it would soon be past, 
and that then a life of comfort and happiness 
would be theirs. He wrote to his wife a long 
and persuasive letter, which his father took care 
should not reach its destination; and instead 
thereof she received a few hurriedly written 
lines, purporting to be from Paul, in which he 
directed her to set out immediately for G—— , in 
a distant State, and there await his arrival. She 
was particularly cautioned to inform no one of 
her intentions on leaving, and not to write to him 
if he should not reach G—— at the time he an- 
ticipated, as he would not be at his father’s. 
This letter, which contained a liberal sum of 
money for her journey, completely deceived poor 
Margaret, who, intent only in following its diree- 
tions, started the next day for G——. There 
the little Margaret was born; and then, after pa- 
tiently expecting her husband till hope became a 
mockery, she died, leaving in her daughter’s 
keeping a few trinkets, which she knew, if she 
ever chanced to meet her father, would be recog- 
nized by him as his own gifts; and a letter, in 
which she touchingly ted her disappoint 
ment, her anxieties, her toils and sufferings. 

The feelings of Paul when, on reaching the 
farm-house to have a parting interview with his 
wife, he heard of her sudden and unexplained 
departure, may be imagined. After lingering to 
the last possible moment in hopes of receiving 
some message from her, he left with the farmer’s 
wife a letter, and a considerable sum of money, 
to be given to her if she returned, and with a 
heavy heart embarked for Calcutta. Several 
years elapsed ere, having brought affairs to a 
successful issue, he again beheld his native land. 
Again he sought New Haven, to renew his in- 
quiries for his lost wife. His former hostess 
produced a carefully preserved scrap of newspa- 
per, and pointed to one in the list of deaths. 
“Itis her name and age, poor dear!’’ she said, 
sorrowfully. The name or date of the paper 
could not be learned, as the fragment had been 
brought from New York around some purchase. 

His fondest hopes forever blasted, Paul Ellis 
resumed his wanderings. The sudden death of 
his father rendered him affluent, and after jour- 
neying for years in his own and foreign lands, 
he finally made his permanent home in the city, 
in which he was destined to discover the child of 
his still regretted Margaret. There he was taken 
for an old bachelor, as he did not think it neces- 
sary to recount his unfortunate marriage, save to 
Agatha Bird, to whom he intended to confide it 
ere asking her to be his wife. 

As for that young lady, her disappointment 
and chagrin were excessive when she found her 
confident expectations baffled; but she found 
some consolation in the money her grandmother 
received, according to promise, from Mr. Ellis, 
and in giving out that she declined receiving his 
addresses when she found he was a widower! 
Mr. Ellis only smiled on hearing this. Happy 
in the instruction and companionship of his 
newly found daughter, he no longer deemed his 
home lonely or desolate. As the girl grew up, 
blooming, happy and intelligent, he i 
indulged himself with a retrospective view of 
the past, and thankfully recalled the “rainy 
day,” on which, by his apropos visit to Mrs. 
Morley’s, he lost a wife, who would have made 
his old age anything but happy, and found an 
affectionate, tender and amiable daughter. 











Decay or tHe Mixp.— The failure of the 


| mind in old age, in my opinion,” says Sir Benja- 
he took her by the hand and descended the | 


min Brook, “is often less the result of natural 
decay than of disuse. Ambition has ceased to op- 
erate; contentment brihgs indolence, indolence 


death. Men have been known to die of disease 


| induced by intellectual vacancy.” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO ANNIE W——,—A SWEET SINGER, 


BY JOSEPH K. PIERCE. 


The blythe lark springeth to the morning cloud, 
Shrouding his dark wing iu the splendid mist; 

Yet droppeth to the earth clear, sweet, and loud, 
His pleasant carollings o'er hearts that list. 


Like as that lark with morning on his breast, 
Soareth the light-plumed spirit of thy lay; 

And our upreaching souls are bathed and blest, 
And filled with song as with the gush of day. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
CURED OF A BAD HABIT. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


Exsen Borster was a very funny sort of man. 
He was everybody’s uncle, so everybody called 
him “ Uncle Eben.” He had seen sixty years of 
life, and his head was very gray, but few men 
could do more work in a day than he could, and 
none could do it better. One fall Uncle Eben 
wanted a man to help him finish his harvesting, 
and then go into the woods with him. Jake 
Sawyer presented himself, and the old man hired 
him. Jake was a hard-looking man, about forty 
years of age, and stout and strong. 

“Uncle Eben,” said Mr. Beals, as the two met 
in the store one day, “have you hired Jake Saw- 
yer to work for you ?” 

“T have,” replied the old man. 

“ Well, I gave you credit for more judgment. 
I thought*yon knew Jake better.” 

“T fancy I know him pretty well, or I should 
not have hired him. He is strong and able; and 
moreover, his family are suffering.” 

“ Ay, and what makes then suffer? Didn’t 
I hire Jake to help me in haying ? and pay him 
good wages ? and how much good did his family 
get, or either? He was drunk half the time; 
and he’ll be just so with you. I tell ye, Uncle 
Eben, you’d better drop him.” 

“Not yet,” returned the old man. “Jake is 
a good fellow, and knows how to work, and I’m 
going to try him. I found his family starving.” 

“ And how much better do you suppose they 
can be while he stays withthem? IfI had my 
way, Jake and his family should be sent to the 
work-house.” 

“ Ah—well, neighbor Beals, you may think 
that would be the best way ; but Iam willing to 
give him a fairer trial. There’s a deal of good 
in him, and perhaps somebody can find it.” 

“Well, Uncle Eben, mark my words: You'll 
find it a tougher job than you ever undertook 
yet, to make anything out of Jake Sawyer.” 

Uncle Eben smiled, and then taking up his 
bundles he walked away. 

Now Jacob Sawyer for years had been addict- 
ed to rather a free use of spirit, but of late he had 
grown worse and worse. Most of the sober peo- 
ple would have nothing to do with him, and 
some shunned him as they would ademon. His 
wife was an excellent woman, and for nearly 
three years she had supported the family by her 
own hard labor. 

“ Now,” said Eben, on the morning Jake com- 
menced, ‘ you know what is right, and what is 
wrong, and I am going to leave it to you to do 
just as you wish. I believe, Jacob, you have as 
much good sense as most people, and I have as- 
sured my friends that you are just the man I 
wanted on my place. Nowlet us commence, and 
see whether these people who have called me 
foolish, will not take back their words.” 

These were simple remarks—just such as any 
man might make, but they had much effect on 
Jake. In fact, they were spoken ia such a kind 
tone, that they touched a very tender spot; for 
Jacob Sawyer had not been so addressed for a 
longtime. . 

However, the work was commenced. Uncle 
Eben took every occasion to say a cheering word, 
and he found that his kindness was appreciated. 
Never did he intimate that Jake ever made a bad 
use of spirit, nor did he speak one word about 
the danger of his so doing. But he often took 
occasion to speak upon the subject of using alco- 
holic beverages, and he tried to point out the vari- 
ous evils that resulted therefrom. Five weeks 
passed away, and during all that time Jake did 
not touch a drop of spirit. A new order of things 
had taken place in his home. His wife was hap- 
py; his board was well provided for; his children 
looked better, and his own health had improved. 
And all this had come from Uncle Eben’s pecu- 
liar way of managing the case. Had the old man 
gone at work to bring Jake under some stringent 
pledge, and expressed a long catalogue of fears 
relative to his danger, this would not have hap- 
pened. He had simply received him as though 
he had been a man, and given him to understand 
that the fullest confidence was reposed in him. 


But Jake was destined to fall. One Saturday | 


evening he went home, and as he saw how cheer- 


ful all was about him, he felt very happy. On | 


the next morning he went over to see Bill Long- 
ley to make some arrangements for having milk 
of him. Bill was a great lover of gin, and while 
Jake was there he took down his decanter to take 
adrop. He set on a tumbler for Jake. The 
temptation was strong. The morning was cool 
and frosty, and the steam of Bill’s hot sling smelt 
like nectar. Jake had not pledged himself to 


drink no more, and he—he—took “adrop.”’ It | 


tasted finely; and upon one who had been so 
long without the stimulus, it had considerable 
effect. Before Jake left, Mr. Longley asked him 
if he wouldn’t take “another drop.” Jake em- 
braced the opportunity, eagerly; and he this 
time took a very large drop. Before he reached 
home he was very much elevated, and he resolv- 
ed to have some more before he had his dinner. 
He was now in just the state of mind not to 
care what he did ; so he started off for the low 
groggery, which he knew he should find open, 
“by the back way.” He had sense enough yet 
left, to go around where he should not meet the 
church-goers. He found the groggery open as 
he had expected, and there he purchased a quart 
of gin. He took a “ drop” there, and before he 


| reached home he stopped behind the fence and 


took another. The consequence was, when he 
reached his house his steps were very irregular, 
and his lips thick, and highly farred. 


| Poor Mrs. Sawyer! She gave one iook at 
her husband, and then sank down with a deep, 
agonizing groan. At first site could hardly real- 
ize that her eyes were in order, bat the truth was 
soon apparent, and she knew that the demon had 
| come back again. She dared not speak—she on- 
, ly sat down and cried. Jake staggered up and 
put his arms about her neck, and assured her 
that he was “a-rr-ll right,” an assertion which 
might admit of different applications. She 
did beg of him that he would give her the bottle 
which he had, and let her keep it for him until 
| to-morrow, but he was too cunning for that, and 
as soon as he could get away, he went out to the 
shed, and having taken another “ drop,” he hid 
the bottle in the wood-pile. 

Towards the latter part of the afternoon, Uncle 
Eben Bolster came to see Jake, and found him 
in the wood-shed, upon a pile of chips, spread out 
at fall length, with the empty bottle clasped in 
his left hand, while in his right he held the cork. 
The old man spoke to Jake, but received no an- 
swer. Then he pushed and kicked him, but 
without any better success. After this he took 
the bottle and smelled the gin. His face showed 
much sorrow, but yet a close observer could have 
seen a slight twinkle of the eye which had more 
than a mere present meaning. 

“Ah, sir,” sighed the poor wife, as Uncle Eben 
entered the room where she sat, “ you can’t sce 
Jacob now.” 

“No, but I found something that looked very 
much like him, out here in the wood-shed,” re- 
turned the old man, in a common-place tone. 

“ Ah—then you have seen him. Q, sir, isn’t 
it dreadful? Only think of it: For the last 
month and a half how good he has been. What 
shall Ido? ©! what shall I do?” 

“Why you must wait till the spirit moves. 
This month and a half of sobriety shows us 
what he can do. The only tivudle is, his re- 
maining appetite. He must have gone some- 
where to-day, where he has had it offered to him.” 

“‘ He’s been over to Bill Longley’s, sir.” 

“ Ah, that’s the trouble. But never mind. 
Don’t go to scolding him. As I said before, it’s 
Jake’s appetite that does the mischief; and that 
appetite wont trouble him only when he happens 
to have the stuff offered to him. I know he 
doesn’t hanker after it when he is about his work, 
and I know, too, that he doesn’t want it when 
he is about home, here. So keep up a good 
heart, and be cheerful to him in the morning. 
But you must tell him that I want him to be on 
hand early, for we must go into the woods 
to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Sawyer promised, and Uncle Eben took 
his way homeward. That evening, after it was 
dark, the old man went over to the same place 
where Jake had bought his gin, and purchased a 
gallon of the same miserable, drugged stuff, which 
he put up in the same jug, that he generally 
used for carrying water to the field in. 

On the following morning Jake was on hand 
early, but he looked badly, and Uncle Eben 
knew he felt as badly as he looked. But nota 
word was said about the affair of the day before. 

Jake was asked to eat some breakfast, but he 
could keep nothing down. His stomach was 
weak and sick, and the very sight of food was 
nauseating. As soon as Uncle Eben had finished 
his meal, he shouldered his axe and started off, 
carrying the old jug slung upon his axe-helve. 

They reached the place, and having set the 
jug down, and thrown off his coat, the old man 
set at work. Jake worked about half an hour, 
and then he laid down his axe, and went to the 

jug. Removing the stopper and raising it to his 
lips, he took one swallow—lowered the jug—and 
after one or two heavings of the sickening stom- 
ach, the nauseating stuff came up. Poor Jake 
was very thirsty—his mouth was literally parch- 
ed—and he longed for some sweet cold water. 

“What's the matter?” asked Uncle Eben, 
with a twinkle in his deep gray eye. 

“J—I—thought you had water in the jug,’ 
returned Jake. 

“Water?” echoed the old man. ‘No, no, I 
thought I'd have something good to-day. We've 
tried water now for over a month, and seein’ as 
how it made ye sick, I thought I’d try a tittle 
good gin. So don’t be afraid of it.” 

Jake looked the old man in the face, but he 
could only find a sober earnest shade there, and 
without a ward he went back to his work. 
Another half hour passed, and Jake could stand 
it no longer. His tongue was hot and dry, his 
lips parched and his palate burnt with thirst. 

“ Aren’t there no water near here ?”’ he asked. 

“None nearer than the house, Jake. But 
what do you want with water?” 

“Vm—I’m—dyin’ with thirst.” 

“Then try the gin. Surely you wouldn’t 
drink such stuff as water,when you can have gin?” 

Jake could not live soatany rate. Something 
must be taken to relieve the agonizing thirst 
| that oppressed him. Of course he could not go 

| to the house, for that would consume nearly all 
the rest of the forenoon. So he went to the jug, 
and took a good pull. This draught remained 
on his stomach, and for a while he felt better; 
but the feeling could not last long. Gin may 
| serve in a measure to revive the sinking nerves 
and weakened muscles which have become un- 
| strung by debauch, but it cannot quench thirst, 

Another and another pul! at the jug served to 
keep the poor f@low easy fur awhile, but ere the 
hour of noon arrived, he was sick and faint, and 
his thirst was more raging than ever. Could 
he only have had some water—a pint of pure icy 
beverage—the gin might have been bearable; but 
as it was it made him miserable. At twelve 
o’clock one of the boys came withthedinner. It 
consisted of warm meat-hash, and some cold 
baked beans and warm coffee. Jake seized the 
coffee-pot and placed it to his lips. He swal- 
lowed a fall pint of it, but he thonght it tasted 
strange. And well it might, for the old man had 
mixed a goodly quantity of gin with it—or had 
caused his wife todo so. Uncle Eben drank a 
little of the coffee, and praised it highly, and then 
helped Jake to some ofthe hash. The latter did 
not notice that the hash was on two plates; but 
the old man did. One of the plates had a piece 
of chip on the edge, which was to signify that 
there was some gin mixed with the hash in that 
, Particular plate; and this, of course, was passed 








, in the agony of pain and sickness. 
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to Jake. He ate some of it, but it tasted strange- 
ly. In fact, it only made him sicker, and in a 
few moments more the hash and coffee which he 
had taken, came up. The poor man stretched 
himself out upon the cold ground, and groaned 


Uncle Eben 


, Saw that he could not work any more, and ho 


advised him to go home. 


; and then he started. 





| 





Jake embraced the 
offer eagerly, and soon started off. The old man 
remained in the woods a couple of hours longer, 
He had gone about half 
the distance, when he found Jake lying by the 
side of the path, asleep. The poor fellow had 
got thus far, but he could go no further. Every 
nerve in his body was completely unstrang, and 
his limbs were powerless. The old man awaken- 
ed him, and by dint of much labor got him upon 
his feet, but he could not walk. So Uncle Eben 
kept on, and when he reached home he sent one 
of the boys out with the ox-cart after the sick 
man. 

Jake at length arrived, and was put to bed. 
He woke up about midnight, and the old thirst 
was upon him with a fairly frantic power. He 
arose and felt for the door. He found it, and 
gotitopen. Then in the dark he groped his way 
dowa stairs to the sink-room, where he knew the 
water-pail always stood. He found it, and the 
dipper was in it. He dipped up some, and with 
trembling hands raised it to his lips. It sent up 
a strange odor, but in his madness of thirst he 
swallowed a large quantity of it. ©, what 
nausea! Uncle Eben had emptied the contents 
of the jug into the water-pail, for he knew that 
Jake would be at it before morning. The miser- 
able man made a reach for the door, but it was 
locked, and the key was gone! In a moment 
more his stomach was empty. He sat down 
upon the threshold of the inner door, and with 
both hands clasped upon his diaphragm, he sought 
relief from his internal agony. 

At length Jake got upon his feet, and made a 
new search for water, but without effect. ‘Ah! 
There’s always cold tea left in the tea-pot.”” So 
for the cupboard he steered, and after tumbling 
over half a dozen articles of kitchen furniture, he 
reached the place. He found the tea-pot, aad 
shook it. ‘ Ah, yes, there’s something here.” 

A quick, long draught followed, but—O, mis- 
ery !—it’s gin! Ay, the old man had thought of 
the tea-pot, too. 

Jake found his way back to his bed, and there 
he lay until morning, and then he got to the well. 
There was no making gin of this. With a dash 
the old bucket struck the water, and then Jake 
drew it up. Cold as ice, and clear as crystal, 
came the grateful beverage, and with a gasp the 
thirsty man bent his lips to the brim. O, how 
nectar-like — how pturing that draught! 
Through every fibre of the system went the 
grateful influence. Jake drank till he was out of 
breath, and then he stopped. 

“ Ha, Jake—thirsty, eh?” 

The man turned, and beheld Uncle Eben. 

“Don’t you want a little gin this morning, 
Jake?” z 

“Uncle Eben, don’t speak that word again. 
A-b-h-h-h! If you don’t want to make me sick, 
don’t speak it.” 

“But aren’t you afraid cold water’ll make 
you sick ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah. Then I'd drink it—I’d drink it, Jake. 
But I have some gin in the house, and any time 
when——” 

“ Stop,” cried Jake, with a sickening shudder. 
“Don’t never speak that word again, I tell ye !” 

Uncle Eben said no more. That day Jake 
could not work, but on the next he shouldered 
his axe and accompanied his employer to the 
woods. Four weeks afterwards Uncle Eben 
wished to see how far his prescription would ex- 
tend its influence, so he got one of his other men 
to offer Jake a glass of gin in the barn, but 
with a strict injunction that if he offered to drink 
it, it was to be cast upon the floor. The old man 
stationed himself where he could see. 

“Jake,—sh! Look here. 
snifter this morning ?” 

“ What ye got?” Jake asked, looking at the 
bottle his companion held out. 

“ Smell of it and see. It’s good.” 

“Ugh!—a-hh-hh!” shuddered Jake, making 
up aterrible face. ‘“ Now look here, Tim, I don’t 
want ye never to do that agin. Give me pizen 
and I’ll thank ye ; but gin—Ah-hh-h !” 

The cure was complete. Jake Sawyer never 
drank again. 





Don’t you want a 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
REPLY TO “DARK SYBIL” 


‘bY “Loup.” 
You ask me, love, to think of thee, 
But 0, how useless the request; 
Thy memory, dearest. is to me 
Of all life’s joys the best. 


I'll think of thee when shades of even 
Steal gently o’er the dying day, 

And eve lights up the fires of heaven, 
Aa sunlight fades away. 


T'll think of thee, when busy care 
Like storm-clouds dims my spirit light, 
Then thoughts of thee will seem like stars 
Of hope beyond the night. 


T'll think of thee—TI’ll think—T'll dream— 
My hopes will ever turn to thee— 

And each new thought of thee will seem 
A glimpse of heaven to me. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE STROLLING ARTIST. 


BY EMMA LINLBY. 

Count Von Hotstern was dead. Sincere 
mourners had sur ded his deathbed, for he 
had been a kind master, and full well his faith- 
ful retainers realized their loss. But alas for 
the ties of kindred ! one little helpless daughter, 
whom it was agony to leave in her infancy to 
the guardianship of a stranger, was all the 
strong tie that bound him to earth! 

His had been a sad deathbed. He had not 
triumphed over earthly feeling; he had not 
gained atrust in the Holy One, which could 
leave the little one to his care. He had sent for 
his only other relative, a cousin whom he had 
not seen since they were boys, and of whose 
character he kuew nothing. The dying man 
had waited impatiently, during the two days 
which had elapsed after he was sure his kinsman 
might have come in answer to his message, and 
few can imagine how long the sad hours of sus- 
pense had seemed to him. 

“ Ah, if Egbert Von Holstein will but come ! 
if I can but have his solemn promise that he will 
endeavor ever to be as a faithful father to my 
little Therese!” he exclaimed again and again. 

His impatience availed nothing. Death came, 
and there was none save the true, loving, but 
powerless Ursula, the nurse to whose care her 
dying mother had yielded her a few months be- 
fore, to receive his last directions concerning the 
little one. 

Two days after, Egbert Von Holstein arrived, 
and as the faithful vassals looked on the stern, 
dark-browed man, their hearts misgave them. 
He must be the guardian of little Therese, and 
their master for years to come. Those lowly 
but true-hearted men had indeed lost their best 
friend in the late count. : 

Von Holstein was not wholly void of good 
fecling ; but the World had used him roughly, 
and he had become very avaricious and, if his 
dark face did him justice, hard-hearted. Evil 
thoughts had been presented to him since the 
death of his cousin ; he had been battling with 
the tempter and his better self had not, as yet, 
conquered. The vast property of the deceased 
count would be under his care. Must he still be 
poor? 0, how poverty galled his proud spirit ! 
To be the owner of those vast estates! There was 
but one little child’s life between him and their 
possession. How wildly his blood thrilled at the 
thought! The tempter had fairly entered his 
heart; we would not allow our imaginations to 
follow him there, to sketch the dark plans he 
proposed—but' would not a knowledge of the 
presence of such an evil prompter have been a 
key to the fact that there was an unusual stern- 
ness resting on his brow, as he gloomily strode 
into Holstein Castle ? 

During the weeks that followed, he stayed 
and dallied with the tempter! Ah, it was not 
well for thee, Egbert Von Holstein! Thou 

houldst not have dered over that grand old 
castle and those noble domains; thou shouldst 
not have admired those magnificent old paint- 
ings and those numerous rare articles of vertu, 
to have gained strength for the conflict with 
evil. 

One day he had wandered far from the castle, 
when he chanced to wish for something he had 
left behind. He retraced his steps with more of 
rapidity and energy than he had manifested for 
weeks. He entered the castle by a postern gate, 
and was passing to his room, when he found the 
little Therese, asleep and alone. Did not a 
demon enter that room with him? What whis- 
pered to his heart so rapidly: “ Now is your 
time. Some of the retainers ‘saw you just be- 
fore you turned towards the castle, and no mortal 
has seen you since. How easy to suffocate that 
litule child! You can do it in an instant; you 
need leave no mark, and none know of your be- 
ing in the castle ?” 

Ah, how rapidly the dark thoughts fly through 
his brain! See, the brow contracts still more ! 
His hand moves! Can aught save her? Look! 
the little one smiles in her sleep. She looks a 
very angel in her innocence and beauty. The 
stern, over-bending brow softens, and muttering 
almost audibly, “I will never murder for 
wealth,” the dark man passes on. 

There was some good in Von Holstein’s 
heart, and for the time it had conquered. 
Had he been with the child more, her rare 
beauty and pretty, winning ways would have 
taught him to love her, and she would have been 
safe. But he still avoided ber; he could only 
look upon her as something between him and 
happiness. He no longer wished her death; it 
was very possible to place her where she need 
not interfere with his prospects, and where she 
might also be happy. It would take a long time 
to tell of the many half feasible plans that he 
formed ; but at length one was completed. 

There was an old castle belonging to the 
estate, standing many miles away from any 
human habitation. Here he resolved that she 
should be brought up. Long and earnestly he 
debated with himself as to whom he should 
place there, to take care of her. Strangers to 
him and to her, who never could tell her aught 
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of herself, in consequence of their own ig- 
norance, he sought for earnestly. 


There was really more of kindness in the , 


young man’s heart for his sweet little relative 
than he would have acknowledged to himself. 
He shrank from taking her from the loving care 
of Ursula, to place her with strangers. 


If he | 


could only trust to Ursula and her worthy hus- | 


band Gottlieb, to keep his secret! 
them sufficiently well to be sure that if he could 
induce them to promise the secrecy which he re- 


He knew | 


quired, they might be trusted ; and he saw noth- | 


ing to prevent his compelling them to do 80, 
since they were but vassals. 


He said nothing to them on the subject till | 


the child was lost. Days and weeks were spent 


in the search for her by the good servants of her | 


late father, apparently aided by Von Holstein. 
At length, the search was given up as useless, 
though Egbert directed all to watch every band 
of gipsies who should hereafter make their ap- 
pearance, since one had lately left the neighbor- 


hood. : wea ly 
There was nothing to prevent his coming in 


possession of the vast estates he had coveted. 
Then, when Ursula was grieving as for an only 
child, he informed her of its safety, assuring her 
that both her own and the child’s life depended 
upon her secrecy. She had no choice, for she 
was wholly in his power. The subject once 
broached, details were soon settled. Gottlieb, 
Ursula and the little one were taken to the old 
castle of Waldenburg, which they found a far 
pleasanter place than they had dared hope. In- 
deed, one might readily consent to pass his life, 
with a chosen companion, away from general 
society, might he be surrounded by so beautiful 
a scene as the artist has pictured. 

The old castle stands almost on the brink of a 
high, rosy precipice, and there are several mod- 
ern buildings joined to the old round, central 
tower. At the foot of the precipice winds a 
road, up which Gottlieb and Ursula are now 
leisurely walking, and gazing about them, that 
they may become more “fully acquainted with 
the beauties of their unsought home. The count 
has just left them—preliminaries are all settled, 
and this is to be their home for an inde nite 
number of years. It is early morning, and the 
quiet beauty of the scene is fascinating. As 
they look on the peaceful lake, with its bright 
waters and peaceful shadows ; on the wild, lux- 
uriant shrubbery and noble trees; and on the 
distant but beautifully tinted mountains, while 
the bectling rock above hides from their view 
their castle home, they cannot regret the change 
in their prospects. The count has generously 
fitted up the rooms they wished, to suit their 
tastes, and selected a suite of rooms, which are 
to be re- furnished for Therese when she shall be 
old enough to wish them. Gottlieb has been 
directed to go to the nearest village, once every 
three months, to procure necessaries, when he 
may expect to hear from the count. 

No other intercourse are they to have with the 
world, but they love each other too well to fear 
unhappiness here. Ursula only mourns that her 
precious charge mnst be deprived of the educa- 
tion and society befitting her rank; but reason 
tells her that for several years she can do as 
well for the child as the most accomplished 
teachers, and then, hope whispers that some 
way will be provided for her further advance- 
ment. 

Months and years glided on; the little family 
in the old castle was a very happy one. Gott- 
lieb and Ursula, in their love for each other and 
their darling little one, felt that they were blest 
beyond the common lot of mortals; and, if 
sometimes dark fears as to the future of their 
loved pet crossed their minds, they were met by 
a strong trust in the Father of the fatherless. 
Therese was a beautiful, merry-hearted child ; 
she had never known a sorrow. She recollected 
no other home, and she certainly could wish for 
none more beautiful. On the bright days, she 
never tired of wandering amid the charming 
scenery which surrounded them, and when 
gloomy weather kept her in-doors, she delighted 
in ranning over the many rooms in the old round 
building, where she never sought in vain for 
something to interest her. Four times each 
year Gottlieb went to the village, and never 
failed to return with a multitude of luxurious 
articles from the count. Nor was the education 
of the child neglected. Ursula had been more 
the companion than servant of Therese’s mother 
from her early years. She had shared in her 
lessons to such an extent, with such a determi- 
nation to learn, that she was far better educated 
than many who have had all the advantages of 
high station. How the worthy dame now re- 
joiced that she had improved those opportuni- 
ties, for she was morbidly fearful lest her little 
lady should be without accomplishments. 

Therese was blest in her companion; how 
much she loved those hours, and they were 
many, when she sat at the side of her good 
friend, conning some lesson, or learning some 
new stitch in embroidery, and was rewarded for 
her diligence by a story of her gentle mother, 
the Lady Alice. The count allowed Ursula to 
tell the little one of her mother, but the simple 
child knew not that she had other name than 
Lady Alice; and when she inquired of her 
father, for she read of the relation in her books, 
she was always met by some evasive reply. 

Let us look at the count during this time. 
Was he happy? Alas, no! He was called 
rich, he was feted and flattered till he was sick of 
society, and there was ever the feeling that 
nothing was rightfully his. He tried to stifle his 
remorse, by sending multitudes of costly things 
to Therese ; he was ever on the watch for some- 
thing she might value. Sometimes he tried to 
form plans for seeming to find her, without hav- 
ing his guilt, in the matter of her disappearance, 
appear. Conld he not pretend to reclaim her 
from some band of gipsies, and present her to 
the world? Alas, no! the child, bred under the 
eye of Ursula, could never pass for a gipsey. 
Meantime Ke, too, felt that she must be educated. 
He had sent her multitudes of books, without 
much thought as to whether she could use them ; 
but when she was about ten years old, he sought 
a teacher. 

Good fortune threw Margaret Percy under 





his notice. She was a highly accomplished or- | 


phan girl, who was obliged to seek a situation 
asa governess. He remained unknown to her 
in engaging her for the lonely situation, and she 
was carried there by night joarneys, so that she 
was wholly ignorant of the part of the country 
to whichshe had been taken. 


How the good Ursula rejoiced at the arrival of | 


the gentle Miss Percy, and the nice musical in- 
struments and multitudes of books which fol- 
lowed her! Now there seemed nothing for 
which to wish! Margaret found her new, quiet 


it, assuring him that he had advanced her best 
interests much further than he could have done 


by having her educated in the ordinary way. As | 
for the property, there had been, and would be | 


enough for both, and she wished him to take 
care of it still in his own name. Then Mr. 
Holmes’s proposal was mentioned ; but I will 


not lengthen my story by repeating dialogue. | 


| Therese insisted that her vast property should 


and beautiful home admirably suited to her chas- | 


tened feelings. She soon learned to love her 
pupil, who was so wholly ignorant on some sub- 
jects and so advanced beyond her years on 
others, with an affection quite sisterly. 

One need but note those happy years; every 


: facility for learning was at their disposal, and 
there were no temptations to negligence. As 





Therese grew older, she was puzzled to know 
who might be the kind friend who more than 
anticipated her every wish; and Margaret, as 
she thought of the almost princely luxury 
which surrounded them, shared her curiosity. 
The unknown hereafter was the subject of many 
a conversation for the romantic girls, but Ursula 
preserved a strict silence on the subject. She 
was not tempted to reveal the secret; her loved 
child was happier, in her vain imaginings of the 
noble friend who was ever blessing her, than she 
could have been with a knowledge of the truth. 
The count, too, had been so ever generous and 
noble in his conduct towards them, that she 
could but view him kindly. ; 

Eight happy years of study glided by, and 
Margaret wished.to return to the world. She 
felt that she must be almost alone there, bus the 
longer she r d thus secluded, the more 
danger there was of her friends forgetting her ; 
and she now realized that, though her strongest 
ties were broken when she left society, there 
were very many of whom she cherished recol- 
lections, and in whose memories she hoped she 
had retained a place. 

Margaret wrote to the unknown, informing 
him of her wishes, and also that she could be of 
little more use to his protege in her studies, as 
they had advanced together far beyond the 
point at which she stood when she came to the 
castle. Inthe ardor of her romantic feelings, 
she added a brief paragraph thanking him very 
earnestly for the very many facilities he had 
thrown in their path up the hill of science, 
and asking the blessing of Heaven upon him 
who had been so generously kind to two orphan 
girls. Therese added a postscript, expressing 
her own warm, grateful, enthusiastic feelings. 

What a blessing to the count was that letter ! 
Tt gave him new life, newhappiness. He would 
see the two girls who expressed so much grati- 
tude, and confess to them his whole sin. He 
would ask but their pity for his miserable life of 
remorse, and then after reinstating Therese in 
her rights, he would leave fur some distant 
country. How much happier he was, after 
making this resolution! and with him to resolve 
was todo. The same day he started for Wal- 
denbury Castle. 

He was received with a hearty welcome by the 
worthy Gottlieb and dame, who saw no traces of 
his former sternness in his handsome face. They 
were sure he had not come for evil, and they 
would have hastened to call the young ladies, 
who were out walking, had he not requested the 
privilege of surprising them upon their ramble 
and introducing himself. He was astonished at 
finding a young gentleman walking with the 
girls. He could easily see, before they saw him, 
that both were slightly embarrassed; and he 
was almost amused by the quick coming blushes 
on the beautiful face of Therese. 

When he advanced, giving his name and tell- 
ing them that he had been directed to them by 
Madam Ursula, their embarrassment increased, 
for an instant. Margaret immediately regained 
her composure, and gracefully apologized for 
their perplexity by telling them that she had 
met none who could claim the title of gentleman 
for eight years, while her companion had 
gained all her ideas of them from books and 
conversation with her. Therese was re-assured, 
and the four chatted gaily as they walked to the 
castle. When there, and Ursula added to the 
count’s self-introduction the fact that he had 
sent their books, etc., their embarrassment was 
renewed. They could not express their thanks 
satisfactorily to themselves; he begged them to 
cease trying, assuring them that he intended, 
ere long, to tell them something, which would 
convince them that they owed him no gratitude. 

But it is quite time the young gentleman, 
whom we, as well as the count, met so unex- 
pectedly, was introduced. He was a young 
American artist, travelling on foot in Germany, 
that he might sketch some of the beautiful se- 
cluded spots. He congratulated himself upon 
the sweet scene he had secured to himself this 
day, and resolved, if it were possible to repre- 
sent such rare beauty on canvass, that Therese 
should oceupy the foreground of his picture. 

How excited the girls were, when they retired 
that night. Either arrival would have been a 
greatevent; but the coming of two such gen- 
tlemen at once was almost too much to allow 
them to retain their sober senses. Day afcer 
day, the four rambled among the beautiful scenes 
to which the girls were such competent guides, 
in a kind of dreamy happiness which all knew 
could not be permanent, and which each dreaded 
to interrupt by referring to the future. 

At length, Ernest Holmes, the artist, felt the 
delicacy of his position too keenly to be longer 
silent. He spoke to the count of his love for 
Therese, assuring him that he muat leave her, 
unless he could have his sanction to his suit. 
He knew their acquaintance had been brief ; but 
to hearts amid the wilds of nature, time ought 
never to be reckoned in days, and he could give 





sufficient testimonials of his good character and | 


position in his own land. The count replied 
that they would join the ladies, as he had some- 
thing to say to them before considering his pro- 
posal. Then he nobly confessed, to all, his 
whole guilt. He did not try to make his sin 
seem less, but begged earnestly for the forgive 
ness of Therese. Most willingly she accorded 





be equally divided between her guardian and | g¢ Rothschild is worth ?” 
, herself, and as she was going to America, none | 


of his friends need know of her existence. He 
refused her offer point blank ; he had been tor- 
mented long enough by living on another’s 
right. In this, Margaret encouraged him ; they 
had by some means learned their mutual love, 
spite of an unusual diffidence in the iover. 
Margaret assured him that the very large salary, 
which she had found no opportunity to spend, 
would be a fortune for them in America, whither 
she proposed their going. 

Therese, secing that her friends would be hap- 
pier thus, yielded her wishes, though she pri- 
vately said to her husband that her guardian 
would have occasion to rejoice that he had so 
effectually taught her to make magnificent 
presenis, 

Von Holstein settled the property in Germany 
as soon as possible, and then the six, for the 
reader may be sure that Gottlieb and Ursula 
were not left behind, came to the United States. 
The beautiful, accomplished bride of Ernest 
was warmly welcomed by his friends. 

They are now fuirly settled in their elegant 
American homes, and none ever regret the futher- 
land, though the picture of Waldenburg Castle, 
with Therese in the foreground, sometimes calls 
tears to the eyes of Ursula, who proves a notable 
American housekeeper, relieving her mistress 
from all care. 





EDMUND KEAN, 


While playing in Exeter, in England, and at 
the height of his popularity, Kean was invited 
to dine with some gentlemen at one of the prin- 
sipal hotels. He drove there in his carriage. 
Tho dinner was ed—the table p 
ously decorated—and the landlord, all bows and 
submission, hoped that the gentlemen and their 
distinguished visitor found everything to their 
satisfaction. 

Kean stared at him for some moments, and 
then said : 

“ Your name is—” 
“Tt is, Mr. Kean. 
meeting you before.” 

“You kept some years ago a small tavern in 
the outskirts of this town?” 

“T did, Mr. Kean. Fortune has been kind to 
both of us since then. I recollect you, sir, 
when you belonged to our theatre here.” 

“And J, sir,” said Kean, jumping up, “ recol- 
lect you! Many years ago { came into your 
paltry tavern, after a long journey, with my suf- 
fering wife and a sick child, all of us wet to the 
skin. I asked you for a morsel of refreshment. 
You answered me as if I were a dog, and re- 
fused to trust it out of your hands, until you had 
received the trifle which was its value. 

“ T left my family by your inhospitable fireside 
while { sought for lodgings. On my return, 
you ordered me, like a brute, to ‘take my wife 
and brat from the house,’ and abused me for 
not spending in drink the money I had not for 
food. Fortune, as you say, has done something 
for us both since then; but you are still the 
same, I see—the same cringing, grasping, grind- 
ing, greedy money- hunter. r sir, am still the 
same. 1am nowin my zenith—I was then at its 
nadir; but Iam the same man—the same Kean 
you ordered from your doors; and I have now 
the same hatred to oppression that I had then; 
and were it my last meal, I’d not eat nor drink 
Ps + eal belonging to so heartless a scoun- 

re ” 

“Gentlemen,” said he, turning to his friends, 
“‘T beg pardon for this outbreak; but were 1 to 
dine under the roof of this time-serving, gold- 
loving brute, the first mouthful, I am sure, would 
choke me.” 

Kean kept his word, and the party adjourned 
to another hotel.— Knickerbocker. 

——¢ see >—-——__—_— 

A HEALTHY OCCUPATION, 
_ Some years since a committee was appointed 
in Paris to investigate the influence on the pub- 
lic health of the stench generated by the work- 
shops of the “ Knackers.” The occupation of 
the knackers consists in “the conversion cf 
dead horses to useful purposes” (!). In one 
establishment, that of Montfaucon, no fewer 
than from twelve to fourteen thousand horses 
are disposed of annually, and as a consequence, 
the air in and about it is constantly charged 
with effluvia from animal remains in every pos- 
sible state of decomposition. The committee 
reported inevery examination made of this and 
similar establishments, that while the atmosphere 
was most “offensive and disgusting,” there 
were no facts to show that it was unwholesome. 
On the contrary, it was inferred that this and 
other callings, which expose to animal efilu~?. 
in its utmost intensity, were conducive to health. 
During the prevalence of an epidemic fever, it 
was observed that not one case occurred among 
the great number of workmen inthe Montfaucon 
establishment, and fewer in the neighborhood 
than in similar localities in other parts of the 
city. M. Parent tells, also, that they were sin- 
gularly exempt from cholera during its preva- 
jence. ‘In fact,” says he,” “I found the men 
enjoying good health, the women fruitful, and 
the children pictures of healthful energy.”— 
Foreign Correspondence of Boston Post. 
ANOTHER LAURA BRIDGMAN, 

Mr. C. D. Dillaway, of Fall River, Mass., 
has a daughter who is one of the wonders of the 
age. She is deaf,damb and blind, her right 
limbs are paralyzed, she is confined to her bed, 
cannot be moved much without being thrown 
into a fit—yet she will converse fluently with the 
mute alphabet, writes very legibly with her left 
hand, reads common writing on a paper or slate, 
or print (if the book be not too much worn), by 
passing her fingers over the words. She will 
also distinguish the different colors of a varie- 
gated dress in the same way. She has wrought 
several pieces of crewel-work that would be a 
credit to any girl of her age, selecting and ar- 
ranging all the colors by feeling and using only 
her hand. She plays draft and backgammon ex- 
pertly. She knows when any one comes into the 
room by the jar of the bed (on which she con- 
stantly lies), and can in this way distinguish the 
different members of the family. — Plymouth Rock 





I have had the honor of 











JOHN BULL ON WHISTLES, 
As the train from Albany one day was a) 


Jester's Picnic. 


They tell a good story of the late Baron An. 
selme de Rothschild, of Frankfort. During the 
stormy days of 1848, when all Europe was heay- 
. td hd 
ing with the throes of the popular volcano, four 
stalwort mobocrats entered his bank. 

* You have millions on millions,” said they to 
him, “‘and we have nothing; you must divide 
with us.” 

“ Very well; what do you suppose the firm of 





“ About forty millions of florins.” 

“Forty millions, you think, eh? Now there 
are forty millions of people in the Diet ; that will 
be a florin a piece. Here's yours.” 

A gentleman once wrote toa lady whom he 
had offended by his dilatoriness, and who fora 
long time had refused to speak to him. His let. 
ter was earnest in supplication for forgiveness, 


| It concluded with : 





proaching a village station near Rochester, N. Y., | 


the engine gave one of those long, loud, shriek- 
ing whistles, in which it sometimes delights, as if 
in very wantonness of power. 

exclaimed a round-faced, casy “John Bull,” 
destined for Rochester, and supposing he had 
arrived, proceeded to the door of the car to dis 

embark. Finding his nfistake, he returned to his 
seat, exclaiming : “‘ Well—it’s really very hodd ! 
I thought they only gave the big whistles at tne 
large wwns!"'— Rochester Democrat. 


“ Here we are!’ | 


“One word from your lips will make me hap- 
py. When and where will you speak it?” 

Her answer was : 

“ Next Wednesday, at the altar.” 

To which he sent the following reply : 

“I will be there.” .: 


~, its 


Dunning was remarkably ugly. One night, 
while he was playing whist at Nando’s, with 
Horace Tooke, and two others, Lord Thurlow 
called at the door and desired the waiter to give 
a note to Dunning. The waiter did not know 
Dunning by sight. 

“Take the note up stairs,” said Thurlow, 
“‘and deliver it to the ugliest man at the card ta- 
ble—to him who most resembles the knave of 
spades.” The note immediately reached its 
destination. 

A lady in a neighboring town, who had risen 
rapidly from the kitchen to grace the head of her 
master’s table, was one day entertaining a large 
party, when the conversation happening to fag, 
one of the guests remarked, “ awful pause !”” 

“And what’s your business with my awful 

aws?” in wrath retorted the landlady ; “if you 

ad scrubbed the house as lang as I’ hae done, 
your paws would nae a been sae bonnie and white 
as they are,”’ 

Traveller: “ Hi say, sir, ham I on the right 
road to ’Artford ?”’ 

John: “ Well, you be.” 

Traveller: ‘* Ow far shall I ave to go before I 
get there?” 

John: “ Well, If yeou turn reound and go 
Vother way, may be yeo’ll have to travel ten 
miles. But if yeou keep on the way yeou are go- 
ing, yeo’ll have to go about twenty-four thousand, 
1 reckon.” 

Julia Maria Ann Cauliflower says, when she 
was in love, she felt as if she was sliding down an 
ice mountain on a little hand sled, with a chunk 
of rainbow in her bosom as big asa pound of 
swan-down, expecting to be landed in a lake of 
reo filled with islands all covered with posy- 

eds. 

The thermometer being 28 degrees below zero, 
the gal didn’t faint. 


ath hb en aaa ed 


Poor old Biggs of Boston labored under two 
great natural defects; the one being an inability 
to pronounce the letter v, and the other a “ pecu- 
niary retentiveness,” vulgarly known as parsi- 
mon 

“ 


What a queer pronunciation your uncle has,” 
observed some one to a nephew of Biggs. 

_ “Ah, yes,” replied the graceless youth, “ it is 
impossible to get a Vout of him!” 


“Right on the Goose Question.””—Somebody 
making use of this familiar quotation, the other 
day,a matter-of-fact zentloman present said, “I 
don’t know what you mean by “ goose.”’ 

“Ah! my friend,” replied the ‘somebody,’ 
“not to know a goose, argues yourself unknown,” 

Witty, but not very complimentary. 


een ens 


A man was fined £5 at the College Police of- 
fice, Dublin, for assaulting another; and as he 
= the money into court with considerable re- 

uctance, he shot glances at the victim of his in- 
discretion, and suid : 

_ “ Wait ull [ get a in Limerick, where beat- 
ing is cheap, and 1’l! take the change out of you.” 


~e 
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The parish clerk of Clive, near Grinshill, was 
lately desired to give out that the Rev. Mr. 
would preach at the chapels of Clive 
and Boughton alternately, instead of which he ac- 
tually gave out that the Rev. gentleman would 
would preach at Clive and Boughton to all 
eternity. 





Occasionally we come across an advertisement 
worth pondering over. Here is “‘ one of ’em :” 

“The subscriber is open to contract for the 
washing of a few respectable families in a sape- 
rior manner and on reasonable terms. Great at- 
tention paid to ladies. Address, etc.” 

Dr. Franklin was once endeavoring to kill a 
turkey by an eleétric shock, when he received 
the whole force of the battery himself. Recover- 
ing, he good humoredly remarked, that, instead 
ofkilling a turkey, he had nearly put an end to 


“Bob, you say that you believe most diseases 
are contagious. How long have you entertuined 
such notions ?”” 

‘Ever since I sat along side of a blue-eyed 
girl and caught the palpitation of the heart.” ” 
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A TALE OF TH 


BY MK 


CHAPTER VII —cowtinunt 
Exvir had approached the verge of | 
descent, when suddenly the lond rush 
wind warned her to go back. Almostin 
breath the rain commenced felling in lar 
drops It increased in violence, and 
descended in copious streams, which 
blending together, there appeared to be 
broken sheet of water, When obedien 
warning voice of the wind, she retreated | 
verge of the cliff, she instinctively sou 
shelter ofa large, overhanging rock. T! 
it partially screened her from the rain, | 
force of the wind which had now risen t 
ricane, as was attested by the hurtling o 
missiles through the air, and the crash 
Lond peals of thunder were fron 
time heard above the roar of the temper 


trees 


were almost simultaneous with the lightn 
in glittering chains fell from heaven. 

Valmont had well nigh been taken { 
feet, while hastening to follow Elvie’s « 
He succeeded, however, in reaching th: 
ing rock, and crouched down at her side 
er of them spoke, though the white | 
quaking form of Valmont showed ho 
greater was his terror than that of the y« 
kneeling near him. 

Fifteen minutes which had seemed he 
the fury of the storm was spent. Th 
borne swiftly onward by the rushing w) 
already settled down like # pall over th 
sky, leaving behind them dark fragment 
hurrying wildly along, might have been 
ed tothe broken ranks of a routed army 
A few 


rain still fell from the seatrered cloud 


Elvie was the first to rise. 


were turned to gold by the slant beam 
sun, that had suddenly burst forth in an 
splendor, Ter firet care waa to haste 
brow of the cliff 


stream, which less than a half bour bef 


Tt was as she had feare ' 


singing and sparkling down it» side, « 
flowed so playfally at ite base, was now 
She saw that 

be impossible for her to cross it, for ev: 


to an impetuous torrent 


trunk of the pine were not washed away 
buried deep beneath the foaming water 
heart eunk within her 

" You see that you cannot venture,” « 
mont, in a soft voice, who had stolen to 
unperceived 

As he spoke, he stooped down and le 
She recoiled a littl, yet 
possenne 1, for to her there was no fascir 


into her eyes. 


the look, whose power, more than once 
tested and found sapreme. Beneath the 
coded with admiration which he meant 


express, she saw lurking a cold, evil gi 

made ber shudder. Ile, too, was come 

an uncasy sensation, which was new to! 

for which he could not account He 

cowered before her, without beiag awa: 

was the majesty of innocence, lefure » 
wed 


‘ You see that you cannot venture,’ ! 


ed, rousing himeelf from what appeare 


trange influence which oppresaed h 
lid notepeak, but he saw ber a 
t vok of pan which paseed over her 
nance He rose in his own estimation, 
thie ognition of bis inflarnee 
After all,” said be, with @ light las 
an be of no great conesyeene if we dy 


ond = few hours bere together. Iby 
effort of the imaginatios, we may ry 
an Fden, and I'm eure, nothing can 
than for me to fancy you my Eve.’ 
It may be harder for you wo do wm, 
vill you, that I ean fancy no such thing.’ 
Yet the time may come when you @ 
Never.” 
You tusk ove 
would be more of « paradiee w you FF 


bert Beverly hero instead of me Y« 


He not too positive 


rght. Is would te, for owing to his tow 
booking, and beurr elucetied thee af 
man of your eequaintance, you believe t 
none superion w him. This is all « « 
He @ woworthy of you. He meither ¢ 
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